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‘Ecclesiastical Affairs, 


THE BONN CONFERENCE, 


% AND I ask not for these only, but also for 
them that believe in Me through their word, 
that all may be one; even as Thou Father in 
Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be in 
us.” Such is Dr. Davidson's translation, from 
the critical text of Von Tischendorf, of the well- 
known passage in the prayer of Jesus, recorded 
in the seventeenth chapter of the Gospel of 
John—a version of the original words which we 
accept as accurate. It would seem as though 
thd ‘churches of Christendom, too shortly after 
the ascension of their Divine Master, fell into 
the usual mistake of aiming at the fulfilment of 
this prayer, with but scanty appreciation of ifs 
spirit. The region of thought into which this 
subject would lead us is much too spacious for 
efploration in these columns. The practice 
introduced by the Grecks, in the early times of 
the Ohvrch, of founding upon the letter of 
Scripture metaphysical dogmas which they 
regarded as the essential doctrines of Ohris- 


tianity and the foundations of the faith to be 


professed by the Church, resulted, as we know, 
in the great schism which divided the Eastern 
from the Western Ohurches. What her 
disastrous consequences, spiritual, ecclesias- 
tical, and political, flowed from this attempt— 
deyout enough, no doubt, in motive, but 
mournfully mistaken in method—the subse- 
quent history of the ages illustrates but too 


profusely. Of late, there has been a yearning 


desire to get back to the unity which that schism 
externally destroyed. There is in the heart of all 
sincere Christian men, however divided by the 
ecclesiastical institutions to which they are 
attached, a greater longing for visible unity in 


the Ohurch of Christ than there ever has been 


since the days of Oonstantine. That desire is 
hampered, no doubt, by precisely the same re- 
atrioti vo influences to which the first great 
schism is to be traced. Now, as then, spiri- 
tual unity is sought to be based upon an 
exact expression of metaphysical teachings as 
to the ontology of the Divine Nature. Pos- 
sibly, learned theologians accustomed to study 


with the utmost intentness these somewhat im- 
‘palpable mysteries, really attach to the accep- 


tance by mankind of the forms in which human 
wisdom may embody them, greater practical 
importance than can be felt by the 
race to which the revelation of the Gospel was 


in regard to the proceedings of the Bonn Confe- 
rence. His outline is, qnite sufficient, without 
avy elaborate detail, to enable us to, judge of, 
and to comment upon, the doings of those who 
were assembled thereat, in relation to the main 

purpose they strove to accomp}j Their 
work was essentially one of recdpciliation. 
Under the presidency of Dr. Döllinger, repre- 
sentatives of the Old Catholic Chureh, of the 
Anglican Church, both of the Old and New 
Worlds, and of the Eastern Churches, Russian, 
Constantinopolitan, and others, came together 
to ascertain, by mutual conference and fair dis- 
cussion, whether it might not be possible to 
frame some formula in which all mi 


ht agree, 
and by which the differences which separate 
them on the question of the pr m of the 


Holy Ghost might not at length, anf once for 
all, be obliterated. We have nothing but 
admiration to express of the calm, dignified, 
conscientious, and conciliatory temper exhibited 
by the delegates, from the commengement to 
the close of their proceedings: We ve read 
such accounts of the bearing of Dr. in 
these several sittings as to draw forth towards 
him profoundest reverence, not merely for his 


learning, but for his religiousness of spirit. We 


will not say that the Conference was barren of 
results, because, in point of fact, it diseovered 
and defined a basis of reconciliation—a verbal 
basis, we mean—a form of biog tt in which all 
present could unite in desori that artiolo of 
their respective creeds upon ch they had 
previously differed. We need not ask whence 
they derived their authority to represent any 


but themselves, and we at once admit that, on | 


the part of the Western Churches especially 
(the Old Oatholio and the Anglican), if called 
upon to show the extent of their respective 
constituencies, they would probably be com- 
pelled to speak “ with "bated breath and whis- 
pering humbleness. But we look upon the 
Conference as having done the work of a sort of 
preparatory committee, It has tested, to a 
certain extent, the practicabilities, at least s0 
far as credal differences are concerned, of the 
reunion of the Episcopal Churches of Obristen- 
dom. Whether those Churches will de facto 
reunite can hardly be predicted from the cir- 
cumstance of it having * proved that de jure 
they can. At present, the whole thing is a 
theory of High Ohurch divines. It may hereafter 
be realised, but, should it be, it is certain that | Rev 
an immense change must take place in the reli- 
gious sympathies of the vast majority of those who 
belong to what are called the Western Churches. third 
Thus far for the serious side of the subject. 
There is another aspect of it which, if it were 


breadth which, in any human sense, deprives 
them of the power of going back to what they 
once were. Great and numerous practical in- 
terests have grown up in connection with 
them. Vast cities have risen upon their banks. 
Their sympathies, not to say their convictions, 
have become too closely identified with the 
institutions in which they have inherited, 
or sought, religious memberships, to become 
aa pliable as wax under even the happiest of 
verbal declarations of doctrine. We cannot, we 
are told, by taking thought add one cubit to 
our stature.” We cannot retrace history, even 
ecclesiastical history, and begin over again. 
No doubt the Chtixehes will in later days attain 
to unity of spirit. Institutional unity between 
all the branches into which Christ's spiritual 
inheritance has become divided is out of the 
question. There will always be differences of 
administration: There will always be varieties 
of mode in which Ohristian sentiment chooses 
to organise and tô express itself. It is far 
better thaf it should be so. A great incorpo- 


ration opmprehending within itself all shades 


of Christian expression, would be but a huge 
sacerdotal tyranny, fatally destructive as well 
of the intellectual & of the spiritual progress of 
humanity. Such, we venture to surmise, was 
not the kind of unity which Jesus prayed for. 

His kingdom cometh not with observation.” 
‘There may be a kind of organic oneness which 
can only be visible to the world by its spiritual 
manifestations; asin earlier times it was, when 

Pagans and Jews concurred in the remark, 

Bee how these Ohristians love one another.” 
The whole thing sayours rather of the priest 
than of the people; of validity of holy orders 
rather than of baptism from on high ; of meta- 
‘physical definitions of the modes of Divine 
existence rather than of the adoring humility 
which asks with trembling eagerness, ‘‘ What 
shall we do to be saved? It is the world’s 
phase of Christianity, far rather than that of 
its Lord. 


— 


THE HALIFAX VIOAR'S RATE. 


Ir is stated that one more cler an, who 
‘would ey be deemed eligible for the 


vicarage of ifax, has, after inquiry and 
consideration, declined to accept 122 
— * we believe, the first offer; the 

2 White, of the Savoy Ohapel, and 
formerly ouse of Commons, 
the second; andthe Rev. F. Pigou, who suc- 
and other names have also been men- 
tioned, though less authoritatively, in con- 


Cole Dr. Farrar, head master of Marlborough 
plain of the H 

ceeded Dr. * as Vicar of Doncaster, the 

nection with the vacancy. 
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Yet the living is supposed to be worth at 
least 2,000“. per annum, with a. 
tive increase. The Vicar of ae ax must, in 
any case, occupy a sphere importance 
while the fact he has the patron of 
twenty-seven other livings in his gift would of 
itself offer a strong temptation to a man 
desirous of p 
Clergymen who want livings abound, and, no 
doubt, the Prime Minister has plenty of clerical 
applications in his ecclesiastical pigeon-hole 
at Downing-street. Yet he has to hawk the 
living about, as 1 he were asking a favour 
for himself, instead of conferring a fa vour upon 
another. How is such a phenomenon to be 


“ee! tins 
ell! states the reason why,“ 
and there is nothing to lead us to su 


everybody is not in this case quite right. It is 
not that Halifax is a very Dissenting town; nor 
that its Dissent happens to be of a vigorous 
character. The clergy of the Establishment 
are ng used to that drawback on the 
: of their position, and 2 up with it, 
as one of the necessities of the time. It is 
not stated that the income attached to the 
living is inadequate; or the Church delapidated; 
or the parsonage uncomfortable; or the town 
‘drainage bad; or the smoke from the Crossley 
carpet man unerdurable, or the popula- 
tion of Halifax rough, or unkindly. No! itis 
not doubted that, but for one thing, there are 
hundreds of clergymen—and some of them men 
of whom Halifax might be proud—who would 
„jump at Mr. Disraeli's offer, which now, 
one after another, decline. And that one 
thing is the ‘‘ Vicar’s Rate —which Dissenters 
Sate, and of which Churchmen are ashamed. 
While the late vicar lived, it was paid under 
protest, or non-payment was connived at; but, 
now that he is dead, the cry is, everywhere 
t the large a Halifax No 
more vicar’s rates he objectors, therefore, 
form associations, hold large meetings, submit 
to distraints af their go which are levied 
even during the interregnum—and in other 
ways make it unmistakeably clear that, if the 
‘new vicar means to depend * this ex action, 
— aan wag wa e and his — 
— ve @ very warm 
vey time of it. 
edo not wonder at this; on the contrary, 
knowing what we do of the inhabitants of 
Halifax, we should have wondered if events had 


‘taken a different course. For this vicar’s rate 
has some specially bad features; The mere 
amount which it 1,400. a-year— 


is not very much in the way of objection; for 
the amounts demanded of the several inhabitants 


ity, and who 
ministers? Nven 
taxing Dissenters to 


v 
btained from Parliament one of 
Acts for ecclesiastical purposes 
which were to be had for the asking in those 
days, : es proved 


E 


Sab nes 
Ese 1121 E 
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— being made for the sake of peace, 
avoid the great scandal of litigation between 
the vicar and his parishioners.” 
If the compromise served its intended pur- 


pose then, it is evident that it will do so no 


lians feel the | 


5 


— 


longer. The 200, 000 le who now live in 
Halifax parish object 4 be bound by the 
settlement of forty-six years ago, and for the 
sake Of peace, and to avoid thé great scandal of 
litigation bétween the vicar and his parishioners, 
they now demand the repeal of this Act, and 
the complete abolition of the rate. 


power and influence. We have said that there is a general agree- 


ment in this demand ; but there is, at the same 
time, a serious difference of opinion as to the 
basis on which the rate should be extinguished. 
The local Act provides means, by allowing each 
township to redeem its proportion, by the pay- 
ment of a capital sum, and Mr. Disraeli recom- 
mends the adoption of this method. The Non- 
conformists, however, naturally object to this, 
if the redemption money is to be raised 
taxation ; for they no more wish to be fleece 
in a round sum, once for all, than to be fleeced 
annually. Then, reply some of the Churchmen, 
let us raise 20,000/. by subscription; Which 
at five per cent. would give 1,000/. a- year,“ and 
this, with the income from available lands, 
would make up the amount. Very well! 
raise it!“ reply the Dissenters; ‘‘but do not 
expect us to help you; seeing that it is your 
affair, and not ours.” But if we do,” is the 
rejoinder, ‘‘ will not you, at least, pay an equi- 
valent for your share to some charitable insti- 
tution?” What will be the reply to this last 
1 we . * ; oe we shall be 
surp anything so ludicrously unreason- 
able be thao to. 

This is a very pretty dilemma, and our hope is 
that the opponentsof the impost will remain firm 
until the only right way out of it has been, how- 
ever unwillingly, adopted. The encouragement 
to firmness is very great indeed; for can any- 

ing more likely be imagined than that Mr. 
Disraeli will presently rid himself of the busi- 
ness by some master-stroke of dexterity P No- 
body expects that he is going to spend the 
recess in vainly trying to find for Halifax an 
incumbent who will engage in a crusade for 
vicar’s rate, and, at the same time, promote the 
usefulness and pales of the Church. He 
has lost four months already, and if a few more 
weeks are similarly wasted, will it not be easy 
for him to say that he always thought this way 
of supporting a clergyman was objectionable ; 
that he is now more convinced of it than ever, 

K* he has, therefore, in the discharge of 

duty as a friend to the Establishment, as 
well as Prime Minister, advised the Crown 
to appoint as vicar a clergyman who will dis- 
pense with an odious exaction, and look to other 
resources for the maintenance of the Ohurch’s 
minister, which are known to exist in that 
important and opulent parish ! 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Ir will surprise no one to read the article in the 
Guardian on the ecclesiastical legislation of the re- 
cent session of Parliament. It is a confession of 
mortified failure. Our contemporary, to do it 


justice, has never entertained more than a half. 0 


hearted hope concerning what Mr. Disraeli might 
consent to do for the Church, but it must have 
hoped for far more than has been realised. We 
are now told that it was heard on all sides that the 
session which has just closed was to be largely an 
ecclesiastical session, and that, at the very least, 


few doubted that any measures for temedying 


practical abuses and grievances in the present 
ecclesiastical system would meet with a ready 
acceptance and a thoughtful consideration. How 


strangely,” says our contemporary, have alf these 
expectations been falsified!” There was the 


Public Worship Regulation Act. I+ seems to have | 
‘been expected that before that Act would come 


Patronage Bill, which ‘‘ would have prevented 
some of our worst scandals”; the Public 
Worship Bill, ‘‘so modified as almost to disarm 
opposition. And yet, says the Guardian, iu a de- 
spsiring tone, Not one of these has passed.” Our 
contemporary sets itself to consider the reason of 
It significantly says that 
“one, at least, of the influences which raised the 
Conservatives to power was a desire to resist the 
crusade against the Church.” It thimks Church 
reform is the obvious policy of Church defence, but 
the Government and Churchmen have been aps- 
thetic, and it is most nnfortunate, and not 
wholly creditable, that these failures should have 
been taken so quietly.” No doubt; but Church. 


Like Matins and 7 the 


men do not yet see the moral of either the past or 
of previous sessions. If they will open their eyes 
and look a little beyond their own borders they will 
find it. It is that the people themselves do not 
care enough about the Establishment to reform it, 
or, at present, to do anything with it. There is 
something like absolute indifference concerning its 
fortunes. Does the Guardian not know to what 
such indifference generally leads ? 


Our readers are aware that many of the colonial 
Episcopalian churches are free churches, but they 
may not know that there is a strong desire amongst 
some Churchmen in England to keep them in some 
subordination to the Church at home. If 
we remembered rightly, some of the Australian 
churches have found the difficulty of this, 
and now we have the Episcopalian Church in New 
Zealand, led by its primate, firmly refusing to be 
subordinated to the generally recognised authority 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. It appears that 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury, with the con- 
sent of the Crown, took upon himself to select Dr. 
Jenner as the first Bishop of Dunedin. The New 
Zealand Episcopalians refused to recognise Dr. 
Jenner, or to have anything to do with him. 
Sitting in a synod of their own, they elected Dr. 
Nevile. Upon this there followed a remonstrance. 
The Primate of New Zealand, writing in May of 
this year to the Archbishop of Canterbury, informs 
the archbishop that the synod refuses to admit the 
claims of Bishop Jenner, and that, therefore, ‘‘all 
further comment would be out of place,” and the 
Church of New Zealand ‘‘accepts the responsi- 
bility” incurred thereby. This is not an unin- 
teresting episude in the history of free Episco- 
palianism, nor is it without its lesson as to the 
manner in which freedom educates for further free- 
dom. New Zealand declines to recognise the 
Papacy of Canterbury, and goes on its own way, 
leaving Canterbury utterly impotent for any 
mischief. 

How men will try to shove off the inevitable 
We have another suggestion from a Church source 
concerning the law of burial. It comes from the 
pen of the Rev. E. L. Blenkinsopp, and, no doubt, 
is the product of an amiable disposition. Writing 
to the Guardian, Mr. Blenkinsopp says :— 


Let it be laid down distinctly, in the first place, that 
the burial of the dead is not a sacrament, and, there- 
fore, does not render necessary the action of a priest. 
Sailors who die at * soldiers in cantonments, aro 
buried, in the absence of a priest, by the senior officer, 
Office is for lay 
use, as well as priestly, only they cannot be recited by a 
layman in a consecrated place. Take away this restric- 
tion—and I would take it away from Matins and Even- 

as well as from the B Office—and there is left 
nothing save the rights of the rector or vicar. Let 
— Un be ceed mise ; let the rector cede his ex- 


| clusive t to the Burial Office to some layman 


of the deceased ; and the friends of the 
deceased renounce their right to compel the priest to 
read it. If they object to the Church's Office, let them 
be allowed to read one or more Psalms, and one or more 
portions of the Bible, and to sing one or more hymns — 
no address, and no prayers except those in the lish 


who is a 


Mr. Blenkinsopp adds, This, I think, would meet 
the case of Protestants.” But of what Protestants? 
Did Mr. Blenkinsopp never hear of Protestants who 
have declined to have their religious services dic- 
tated to them by the State ? 

Relating somewhat to the same subject, and in 
harmony with the recent decision of the Dean of 
Arches, the Rev. R. Y. Whytehead, Vicar of Nun- 
keeling, has issued the following manifesto con- 
cerning the ersotion of tombstones in the charchy 


of that parish :— : 
No grave, or tombstone, 51 in the church - 
at N without on of the vicar, to 


obtain w — vent unnecessary nse, the 
8 of The mone, with its ption and 
size, should be sent to him for approval before the work 


n. It is necessary that every stone intended for 
1 5 of a Christian Would either be cruciform, or 


. 


wre ner ga icy tig 
them for, anyone who asks him todo so. 

“ Dressed in a little brief authority, what pranks 
some men do play ! 

Wo gave in our last number a brief, but very 
brief, report of the speeches delivered in the Wes- 
leyan Conference on what has been designated by 
Methodists themselves Ministerial liberty.” We 
have now great pleasure in being able to give the 
speeches of Mr. Bond and Mr. Holland at greater 
length. Having commented upon the proceedings 
last week, there is no necessity for our adding any- 
thing to what was then said, except a further 
word of hearty admiration of the public service 


‘rendered by the leaders of religious freedom on that 


occasion, But it is of some importance to notice 
the views taken of the proceedings by the Methodist 
press, They are thoroughly in accordance with the 


Aue. 25, 18785. 
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general spirit of these journals, This, for instance, | 


is from the Conservative Watchman :— 


Of late there has been much provocation given by 
weak and foolish clergymen in the Church of England 
refusing Christian burial and inscriptions on gravestones 
to Methodists, as well as by sacerdotal pretensions and 
Ritualistic performances, Such, as might be supposed, 
have called forth strong animadversions upon the 
treatment received and upon the conduct pursued ; and 
at one time there — KN danger of Wesleyan ministers 
being drawn into public strifes and contentions relating 
to Church and State, but the old neutral ground has for 
the most part been avowed and maintained, and there 
is reason to hope that Wesleyans will still adhere to 
their original declaration on their relative position 


among Christian Churches, The friends of all, and the 
enemies of none.” 


Next follows the Liberal Methotlist Recorder. 


A minister does not cease to be Meitizen by becoming 
a minister, and whatever affects the boy politic has an 
interest for him. No church gains anything in the end 
by making its ministers mere ecclesiastics, and we are 
not surprised that a question of citizenship was dis- 
cussed at the Conference. When the Church of England 
was helieved to be the bulwark of the Reformation 
Wesleyan ministers were glad to let it alone and even 
to support it; but the Establishment has changed for 
the worse, and this has changed the ministers. No 
man ia the Wesleyan Conference would now think of 
bringiug in a resolution with the avowed object of driving 
back the rising tide of Dissent. If the Church of Eng- 
land cannot stand without the help of the Methodist 
Conference, it must assuredly fall. There was a friend - 
* between them once, but that friendship is dead; 
and it is well that the world should know it. Tbe 
ministers who opposed the enlargement of the political 
freedom of the ministers did not, in many instances, 
resist the enlarge nent with a view to serving the Church 
of Eugland; for there are hundrods of Methodists who 
lelieve in the necessity of disestab'ishment who would 
not go toa meeting of the Liberation Society. They 
fear a disturbance in Methodism by sudden, large, and 
vigorous political action against the Establishment, 
The Methodist; are a composite body, embracing every 
shade of political opinion ; and it would be unwise in 
the Conference to throw itself into the struggle „f dis 
establishment without due notice to its people. But the 
discussion in the Sheffield C mfe rende indicates plainly 
enough what is co ning; an! a few more such intima- 
tions will prepare the way. Should the time ever arrive 
when the overwhelming majority of the Methodi-ts will 
feel constrained, in the interests of Protestant and 
Evangelical Christianity, to demand disestablishment, 
the Conference will have no difficulty in passing a re- 
solution in that direction. 


The Methodist, of Radical tone, is satisfied with 
the decision arrived at by the Conference. After 


recapitulating the facts, the Afethodist refers to the 
Conference proceedings :— 


No impartial judge could doubt that the vast majo- 
rity of ministers would resist most stoutly any infringe- 
ment on proper liberty, or that they considered the 
day had now gone when the Church of England should 
receive more than befitting respect from Methodism. 
Mr. Bond had the advocacy of many friends, but we 
consider that his greatest helpers were not within the 
walls of tle Conference. One of them dwells in a palace 
near Lincoln, and others of them are scattered up and 
down the land, where by their priestly vagaries they 
disgust and irritate all good Methodists. 


Regarding the final settlement the Methodist thinks 
ths result ‘‘most satisfactory.” But we have 
made these extracts for two reasons; first, to pro- 
duce Methodist opinion on ministerial liberty, and, 


secondly, to indicate the growth of opinion on the 


Establishment question, which is as rapid as could 
be expected. 

Elsewhere we have given the summary figures of 
the receipts and expenditure connected with the 
oevangelisation work of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 
The Morning Post, commenting upon them, re- 
marks that the sum received would have paid the 
first year’s salaries of seven additional bishops at 
4.900/. per annum.“ To think of that—and now! 
What a pity everybody did not think of it before. 


— 


THE FACILITIES FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP 
IN THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


WE have already commented in these columns on 
the Report of the House of Commons Committee 
upon the Public Worship Facilities Bill. The evi- 
dence given before the committee has now been 
published, and as the information and the opinions 
given in this volume are of siogular value as illus- 
trating the condition of the Establishment, we pro- 
pose, in this and our next numbers, to give a sum- 
mary, as brief as possible, of the matter contained 
in this volume. 

The evidence taken by the committee was not 
only extremely detailed, but very contradictory. 
It occupied fourteen days, and extends to some 
three hundred and fifty double-columned folio pages. 
The witnessts examined—we give their names in 
the order of examination—were Mr. George Pringle 
(secretary of the Ecclesiastical Commission), Mr. 
James Murray Dale, the well-known ecclesiastical 
solicitor, the Bishop of Lichfield, the Rev. William 
Allan, M. A., the Rev. W. E. Jelf, Mr. H. T. 
Boodle, Canon Miller, the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, Mr. John Richardson, Mr. Walter Philli- 
more, the Rev. F. H. Bowden Smith, Mr. E. 

Besley, Mr. M. Biddulph, M. P., the Rev. G. C. 


White, Mr. Philip Wright, the Rev. H. W. Hay - 
worth, the Bishop of Ely, Canon Gregory, Dr. Ace, 
the Rev. A. W. Drew, the Rev. F. H. Murray, 
Canon Hoare, the Rev. Thomas Morse, Mr. 
Birley, MP., Mr. E. Herford, the Rev. W. 
Tebbs, the Rev. 8. Gilson, the Rev. F. Moran, 
Rev. H. Stevens, Rev. G. Williams, Rev. James 
MoLachlan, Canon Simpson, Mr. O. Wynne, Rev. 
A. Wood, Rev. F. Glover, Sir Percy Burrell, Bart., 
Canon Ashwell, Colonel Wright, and Dr. Isambard 
Brunel. Many of these witnesses were examined 
in relation to local matters, but these were exactly 
such as illustrated the working of the present law. 

Mr. PRINR LR was first examined, and was asked 
questions as to the Acts of Parliament in regard 
to the creation of new cures and the sub-division of 
parishes. He stated that the Acts have a formidable 
reputation for intricacy, and that there were seven 
different classes of ecclesiastical districts. Amongst 
these Acts is that known as the “ Private Patronage 
Act,” which enables persons to build and endow 
a church without the consent of the incumbent. 
A subsequent witness described this as the Fight- 
ing Act,” there being generally a battle before it is 
put into operation. This witness then gave general 
evidence as to the proceodings of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners — 


Up to the 31st of October last, the commissioners 
hal augmented out of the Church property vested in 
them about 4,000 benefices, and the augmentations 
thus made by them were equivalent to about 486.0004. 
a year. In more detail the augmentatiuns stood as 
follows :—The charge on the common fund, including 
curate grants, about 387,000/. per annum, the lands 
and tithes annexed, value, say ab ent 44,000/. per 
annum, the capital sums granted, 1,641 000/., equiva- 
leut to, say, about 55,0002. per aunum ; tocal, 486, 6004. 
per annum. ‘The benefactions received by the commis. 
eioners for the angmentation of benetives amuunted up 
to the same date to over 1 800,000/., equivalent to, 


in the form of benefactions to obtain the commissioners’ 
grants, amounted to about 14, 000“. per annum; there- 
fore the amount of augmentat ions made throuzh the 
medium of this board (irrespective of the bene fact ions 
in the form of lauds and tithes, &., aunexed to bene- 
fices to obtain part of the commiasiuners’ grants (and of 
which the value cann»t be given) was, on the 3ist of 
October last, about 560,000/, per aunum. 1 am not 
able to tell you really the number of parsonaze hun zes 
which have been built, rebuilt, or improved under the 
commissioners’ contra, but the amouvt appropriated 
towards the provision or improvemout of these par 
sonage houses out of tho cepital sums granted by the 
commissioners, and ont of the benefactions received by 
the commissioners, would, I believe, be equivalent to 
about 60,000/. per aunum. The augmentations which, 
as before stated, were on the 3l-t of October last, 
equivalent in the aggregate to 560,000/. per annum, 
may therefore be divided into 500,000/, per annum for 
nugmentations in the form of income, and 60, 0001. 
r annum for augmentations in the form of parsonage 
e The number of curates which the commis- 
sioners’ grants provide, or help to provide, and the 
charge fcr which is included in the foregoing figures, 
is about 600. 
It is not necessary to trouble the reader with the 
details relating to these points. We have, follow- 
ing, a case illustrative of the action of the com- 
missioners :— 
I recollect a case which was very much fought 
many years ago, and which has been, to a certain ex- 
tent, under the notice of a committee of this House in 
1862 or 1863. It was a ce at Surbiton. ‘I'he incum- 
beut de the * was ready to build a church and to 
guarantee all that the promoters of another church 
It was not under this Act, but I 
t is not material for the purpose of illustra- 
t was a most difficult case to handle, because 


nearly as possible, balanced. The two promoters’ offers 
were both equally good. The bishop of the diocese 
was actuated, to some extent, in his view of supporting 
the outsiders as against the incumbent by having re- 
gard to the fact that the teaching or preaching or 
ministrations, of whatever sort they might be, of this 
incumbent, were personally distasteful to the persons 
who wauted to have the new church, and the bishop 
was warned, and was perfectly well-assured at the 
time, that if he and the commissioners refused to allow 


large Free church or Dissenting chapel would spring up 
on that spot. | | 

Mr. Beresford Hope.—What the incumbent proposed 
was a chapel; but not a separate distriot?—The in- 
cumbent’s church would have been consecrated as a 
chapel-of-ease in the first instance. A district might 
have been subsequently assigned to it. 

Mr. W. E. Forster.—‘What did che commissioners 
decide ?— Eventually they decided to let the district 
church be formed. 


Mr. Pringle next gave evidence as to the cure of 
souls :— 


Mr. Walter.—I will not ask your opinion as to the expe- 
diency of providing for the removal of moral facilities, bo- 
cause we shall probably get that from other witnesses ; but 
yea have referred to the case of certain clergymen who 

ave no cure of souls, and therefore would not be able 
receive a grant from the commissioners, May I ask 
what is the legal definition of a cure of souls ?—Thut 
may be rather a moot point, but in the commissioners’ 
office, we understand it to mean, the right and liability 
to perform, for every parishioner withiu the limit of the 
parish or ecclesiastical district the offices of the Church, 
marriage, baptism, churching, buriai, and administra- 
tion of the Sacrament, 


Sup a clergymen is legally empowered by an 
Act 1 the —.— of a considera he 


| number of parishioners, to perform Divine sor- ice 14 .. 


vantages of church and endowment were, as 


— =~ 


ray, 60,000“. per annum, an! the paywenuts to curates | 


| 


this church to be created as a separate cure, a very | 
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partioular building, on what ground is he not to be 
credited with having the cure of souls for such persons 
as attended services in the Church! It is quite clear 
he cannot marry them. 

That is not necessarily a rite which involves the cure 
of souls, considering that the registrar may marry 
them 1— Perhaps not, but a cure of souls cannot be 
complete and exclusive without the power of marrying 
the persons who are subject to it. 

ould you limit the cure of souls entirely to the 
perso“ s residing within a geographical area, or do you 
admit that persons habitually frequenting the services 
couducted by a particular clergyman, are within his 
cure of souls? --I think that cure of souls rests essen - 
tially on a territorial qualification or basis, You cannot 
have a merely congregational cure of souls. 

You do not imply that the persons who attend the 
ministrations of such a clergyman have no souls to be 
cured !—Not at all; but that you could not ascribe a 
cure of souls to any individual clergyman apart from 
the question of area and habitation. 


Mr. Holt further examined this witness as to the 
working of the Private Patronage Act :— 


Then a private individual of influence, with money, 
and with strong ecclesiastical party views, might, with 
the consent of the bishop, through the action of the 
commissioners, impose on a new parish a clergyman of 
his own selection, performing the servive avcurding to 
his own notion?— You are referring, I suppose, to a 
person ready to endow ? 

Ready to build and endow ?—No doubt the power of 
such an individual would be very great. 

But, I presume, tbe guarantes really is that the 
ministrations must be accordiug to the order of the 
Church of England !—Exactly so. 

That is the only guarantee !- Yes. 

Are there not some Acts under whivh churches are 
built, un ler which the patronage isa matter of arrange- 
ment between private individuuls, the incumbent of the 
mother church, and the patrou !—By far the greater 
number, I am happy to say, are matter of agreement; 
out of 1,290 districts only sixty-fupr were carried 
through under the Private Patronage Acta, and, as I 
suid before, 689 plus 273 by processes which involved 
an anterior settlement of the question of patronage. 


Mr, Pringle was also examined as to the power of 
bishops to license curates against the will of the 
incumbent, but better evidence upon this question 
was given by subsequeut witnesses. Asked further, 
as to the present facilities for increasing means of 
worship, the witness stated, in reply to Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff: — 


Supposing a rich person were anxious to build a new 
church, and have a district a tached to it, and were 


willing to endow it; the action of the commissioners. 


wouli be restricted to giving a new district ! The 
commissioners’ action would embrace the completing or 
the directing of the whole of the arrangements for 
carrying out his wishes ; that is, if the bishop and the 
board thought it expedient to do so. ä 
That might be done against the consent of the incum- 
bent, might it not?—Under two Actsit could be so 
done; under either the Peel Act, if the fo inder provided 
150/. a year without a grant from the board, or 100/. a 


ear with a grant to meet it; or under the Private 
atronage Act. 


The Chairman (Mr. Salt, M.P.), again questioned 


the witness in respect to the Private Patronage 
Act :— 


Chairmon,—Have you got the Private Patronage Act 
of 14 & 15 Vict. . 97 ?—Yes. 

I thiuk that Act gives power to build a church with 
or without a district, without the consent of the incum- 
bent, and without regard either to pepulation or dis- 
tance !— Ves. 

I think these points are more or less directly specified 
in the Act !—They are, particularly as amending the 
previous Act, 

Ciairman.—As a matter of practice, I think I under- 
stand from you that churches are never built without 
the consent of the incumbent, under these Private 
Patronage Acts !— On the contrary, in those cases the 
incumbent of the mother church is almost always the 
opponent. 


Mr. Pringle further stated that the average cost 
of building a new church under the Private 
Patronage Act would be not less than 4,000i. to 
5,000/., the minimum endowment being 1,000/., and 
150/. for repair fund. Under the Peel Act 3, 000l. 
had to be provided for endowment alone. 


Mr. J. M. DaLe was examined at great length, 
and gave some remarkable evidence, especially in 
favour of the rights of parishioners. Having been 


questioned as to the present Acts, the Chairman 
asked :— 


Those Acts have done a great deal; do you consider 
that further elasticity is desirable — Ves, I think a 
great many facilities are requisite to enable the congre- 
gations to multiply churches and chapels without the 
necessity of getting all these consents, because they 
cause delay and expense; and as the laity are the 
people to be first considered in the matter, they think 
the . to have every facility given them for multi- 
plying chapels. I go very far in that respect. I think 
they ought to be subject to no restrictions whatever. 
I think they ought to have the same facilities as Non- 
conformists, and build chapels when and where they 
like, | 

Do you think there ought to be no restrictions what- 
ever on the building of churches !—I think not. 


Further :— ' 


A proposal has been made that 100 persons should 
have the power of building a chapel, public or private, 
without any limitation whatever ; is that the sort of 
suggestion you would make 1-1 think 100 is too large 
a number; I think 20 persons, representing 100, would 
be sufficie::'t ; 20 people like myself; I have a very 
large fumily, aud what with servants and family, I 
represent ut least 50 people; I go further still; I think 
[ought two Le at liberty, if dissatisfied with the min. 
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stration in the parish, to have a private chapel of my 
own. 

In another answer, the witness added that there 
was the difficulty, under the present laws, of ‘‘ con- 
tending with the Nonconformists. The Non- 
conformists can run up their chapels as they please.” 
Again: 

I understand from you that you would propose to 
put members of the Church of be land exactly in the 
same position with regard to building churches, .and 


other matters of a like kind, as Nonconformists /—I 
should. 


The chairman, Mr. Beresford Hope, questioned 
this witness as to private chapels; the evidence 
given was very curious :— 


peerage with 
and certain 


Mr. Beresford 


should think so; if a nobleman had five residences and 
five chaplains, he might have five chapels. 

Mr, ord Hope. Barons have two and dukes 
six chaplains ; now suppose a baron had either one or 
three residences and a chepel in each, in either case he 
would have his full number of two chaplains, neither 
more nor less, to fall back 7 to serve their chapels, 
however many or few Qu . 

Or if a duke had twenty houses, as some dukes 
have, they could only haves their six chaplains ?—Yes, 
noblemen can have as mary chapels as they have 
— but not as many chap as they have 


I want to go back to the peer’s chapel for a moment. 
Suppose a peer such as we mentioned -had a chapel for 
a chaplain to officiate in, could any persons outside the 
family attend that chapel Outsiders would not be en- 
titled to do so, 

I mean with the peer's consent !—I do not think they 
would, It is true in the case I have mentioned the , 
2 limited it to the family and dependents ; the 
incumbent consented, but the chaplain kad no oure of 
souls, The vicar of a — would have cure of souls 
up to the walls of the peer’s chapel, and I appre- 
hend he d nominally have the cure of the souks of 
the family themselves. 


Mr. Beresford Hope questioned Mr. Dale at some 
length as to the liberty which, as a Churchman, he 
would desire for the Church :— 


You hold that, considering the state of society and 
the variety of circumstances now, the Church of Eng- 
land should have great elasticity of obtaining worship 
according to the tastes of the worshipper !—Accordin 
to the tastes of the worshipper ; as long as the Churc 
is wide enough to include the high and the low, I think 
they both ought to have the opportunity of multiplying 
places of worship for themselves, 

Liberally multiplying them !—Yes ; I think that is of 
more im ce, because I know instances where in 
r of the opposition to the erection of chapels 
and churches, gentlemen have had to threaten that 
they would erect chapels under Lady Huutingdon's 
Connexion, and I know that a many in con- 
sequence of such difficulties are to go to Dissent- 
ing chapels ; people indifferent about ritual and sacra- 
mental efficacy go to chapels. 

You think it therefore a greater evil that they should 
2 to chapel than that their tastes and whims should 

consulted within the Church !—I think so; us to the 
cases of whims and caprices, I do not think a sufficiently 
strong body could be got together to find the money to 
i Sy chapel. j ra 
n a body of men is got together to build a chapel 
you assume their motive proves it not to be a whim 3 
Quite so ; there is a substantial objection. 

In short, your policy is to widen the area of the 
2 and to make it more tolerant Unquestion- 
ably. 

Mr. Dale would have every facility. He gave a 
forcible illustration of the action of the present law 
in preventing the ministrations of the clergy :— 


I have a case now in which a church has been built 
under the Church Building Acts without a district. 
The incumbent has a very large congregation ; he can- 
not visit a sick member of his congregation ; he cannot 
administer the Sacrament to a dying member of his 
congregation if the relatives wish, or if the dying man 
has expressed an urgent wish, as they frequent do. 

In reply to Mr. W. E. Forster and others, Mr. 
Dale amplified his evidence upon this point. Speak- 
3 of the incumbent of a district church, he 


He is not interfered with by the incumbent of ths 
mother church for what poy Be fim tegen oe hie 
fh ah 

© young persons to at when 
he — 1 preach and instruct them. the rector 
came down upon him at once; he said, “You are in- 
with my cure of souls; you are inviting my 
people to come to your own church ; they must not do 


Am I to understand from that that it is legal at this 
time for a clergyman of the Church of land to 
gather a congregation into his church, but that he is 
prevented by law from following bis tion to 

heir homes, and keeping up religious communion with 
them !—I think he is; he must get them to come to 
hia church without his going to them. | 

You mentioned a case in which the rector tried to 
prevent the other clergyman having communication 


| 


with his congregation !— Yes, and issuing bandbills or 
any other announcement, except on the church doors, 
of any special service he proposed to bave. 

Did you ever know a case of the rector or vicar try- 


| 3 that could happen to the clergyman !—He could 


“| that a child of mine, who was I thoight apparently 


jealousy between the two vicars. In that case I knew 


that if a parishioner for any reason eee ae of his 


— of that character, I think that they ought to 


ing to prevent a clergyman Visiting his congregation 


when sick ?—1 have known cases; very rarely, I am 


happy to say. 

hat would be done in such a case; in what way 

would the incumbent try to keep him out — He would 
have to take proceedings; he would have to go to the 

bishop, and the bishop very likely would decline in such 


a case. 

It would be in his discretion ? Ves; in this particular 
case the parties went to the archbishop, and he effected 
a compromise between them, assuming that the law 
was as I laid ic down. 

Supposing the bishop assented, what would happen 
then ‘—I apprehend nothing could be done; I appre- 
hend that it must be done through the bishop. 

Suppose the bishop to approve of the rector’s con- 
duct, what steps could be taken; what would be the 


proceeded against under the Church Discipline Act 
because it would be an offence inst the oer eccle- 
3 if one clergyman intruded into the cure of 
another. ‘ 


This was from his own experience :— 
I havea case in my own family; I wished particularly 


dying, should be christened, and wished my own father 
to come down, but he could not ; I sent at once to the 
incumbent of the church which I attended, which is 
not my h church, and asked him to attend. He 
said, “ If you will get the consent of the vicar I will.” 
That was a case in which there was a good deal of 


the vicar of the mother parish personally, and he said, 
“Yes” ; but I know my friend who did christen the 
child fully expected he would say No.“ 


Further on Mr. Dale said :— 


And therefore a person dying, who disapproved of 
the conduct of his parish clergyman, conld not receive 
the ministrations of the Church from the hands of even 
a friend without the consent of the incumbent /—He 
could not, in —— law. No doubt, 1 a = * great 
emergency, su ng a person was in the last gasp, 
and yet „Nr of taking the Holy Communion, the 
nearest gs bye 1 3 would think it right to 
risk that, and I do not think any bisbop would sanction 
any proceedings against him; bat that is simply an 
occasional act, and not the systematic following up of a 
congregation. 

Therefore it is practically what I said, is it not, viz., 


parish clergyman, he may de deprived of all spiritual 
attendance at his own home — Yes. 

What punishment could be inflicted on another 
clergyman who visited him against the consent of his 
incumbent? Proceedings could be taken against him 
under the Church Discipline Act, In the first instance, 
the bishop would perhaps say, Do not do it "yg 
If he did it „ a commission would very likely be 
issued under that Act to inquire whether he not 
committed an offence against ecclesiastical law, and if 
the commissioners held that he had committed an 
offence against ecclesiastical law, the bishop could 
punish him by suspension. 

— og he was an unbeneficed clergyman, how 
could he be punished /—He could be suspended from 
the performance of ary ecclesiastical functions what- 
ever; at all events in that dioc ese. . 


I had a very serious case-in which a friend of mine 
was in his dying moments, and he wished to have the 
Holy Sacrament administered to him, and I called in 
the nearest clergyman ; he came, and I said, It is a 
case of emergency ; I cannot ail over London to find 
out the vicar”; I said, 1 must request you to 
—— the Sacrament, pee I ee. vou harmless 
rom an uences,” t it necessary to say 
that. 4 the salting lawn, in such extreme 
cases (supposin , for instance, the clergyman is in your 
house at the crisis of some sudden emergency), I do not 
think that any bishop would attenipt to inflict any 
ishment in that case, and I am not sure that he could 
he any 23 ; 

t is not at bable, I suppose, that any objection 
would be taken, but, as a matter of fact, you could not 
have held that cle an harmless, could you ?—I 
meant that I should have borne all expenses of any pro- 
secution against him. 


Mr. Dale further emphasized his opinions as to 
the rights of the laity :— 
I. have said more than once, that the more you multi- 
ply chapels, the more you promote church extension ; 
t is necessary, in my opinion, in order to multiply 
chapels to get far greater facilities than you have 
under the existing system ; if you have to to the 
bishop and to the incumbent, what with one g and 
another, it is at least two 7 before you the 
church ready for service; I wish to enable laymen, 
who ase dieuiisesed With the sode of the servicns.ad- 
ministered by their incumbents, or those who reall 
have been driven away from the church by the minister's 
misconduct (we have instances nearly every week in 
the Pe and there is one to-day), a power of that 
kin lee planting chapels wherever they like, and 
whether the bishop consents or not; he may think the 
incumbent right, 2 the 4 -agre 3 9 
parishioners are persons consulted, and no 
the incumbent ; if they have to go the 
process, which takes months, if not a year, they 
not, perhaps, go to church at all. 


Very aptly did this witness answer as to the 
influence of the voluntary system upon a preacher :— 


You know that some people take this grouse that 
where the stipend of the minister is en rely depen- 
dent on the will of the congregation, he is likely to 
preach what they like, and not what he thinks will do 
them good !— Ves, but my experience is this, that the 
more a clergyman preaches at his congregation the 
better they like him. I do not mean to say that his 
income might not be affected in the event of his turn- 
ing round and changing his views from high to low 
Church, or the reverse ; but if he dissatisfies his con- 
gregation in that way, the laity are the persons to be 
considered first. If they are dissatisfied with him on 


ave the — of building a chapel where and when 
they.like without restriction, and the more they build 
the better for the Church, 


| main illustrations as to the general character of the 


present law, we must conclude. 


THE BONN CONFERENCE, 
(From our own Correspondent, ) 


The Bonn Union Conference closed on Monday, 
Aug. 16th, on which day there were two meetings : 
one in the morning and the second in the after. 
noon, both in German. In fact, Döllinger, who 
spoke four or five hours or more, did not utter a 
word of English except once in the forenoon and 
once again in the afternoon. When speaking of 
Purgatory he gave an account of the origin of the 
doctrine ; described with a kind of quiet, cutting 
sarcasm Visions received by pious nuns ; told of in- 
dulgences and deliverances from Purgatory, with 
all the other accompaniments of this doctrine, and 
then giving way a little to his pent-up excitement 
and indignation, he said, speaking of himself and 
the other Old Catholics :— ‘‘ We have made a clean 
sweep of it /”—a remark which it might be well for 
the Times to meditate on; that paper having stated, 
I am told, that there is nothing but the infallibility 
dogma at present between the Old Catholics and 
the Vaticans. It appears that the Times thinks 
also that Döllinger holds himself bound by the 
decisions of the Council of Trent. Having asked 
Bishop Reinkens what the opinion of the Old 
Catholics were as regards this council, I saw at once 
that they did not consider it as having any autho- 
rity. Yet still it was possible that Döllinger, who 
is the most conservative of them all, might continue 
to believe in it. Anxious to satisfy myself on this 

int I told one of the most learned professors in 
Old Catholicism what appeared to be the opinions 
of the Times. His answer referred me to a state- 
ment of Döllinger's made twelve months ago in the 
first Bonn Conference, and published in the report 
which appears on the authorisation of Döllinger 
himself. On p. 8 of the German report Döllinger 
says :—‘‘ As regards the Council of Trent, I believe 
that I may say, not only in my own name, but in 
the name of my colleagues, that we by no means 
consider ourselves bound to all the decrees of this 
council, which cannot be looked upon as cocumeni- 
cal.” I was told that if anything then decided on 
is looked upon as in itself good, it is received on its 
own account, but not by any means from any imagi- 
nary authority which might be ys age to belong 
to that council, which Döllinger does not consider 
to have been at all ecumenical. As to another 
opinion which seems to be held, to the effect that 
most of those from England and America had strong 
leanings towards Rome, that may be true perhaps 
of Canon Liddon, but of very few more. Liddon, 
it is true, was on the committee, but his influence 
did not appear to have very much weight in the 
conference. Dean Howson was the one who hit 
upon the pro which was adopted as the ground 
of reconciliation between the Eastern and Western 
Churches, which was that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Father through the Son; and no one will 
suppose that the and learned dean has any 
Romeward proclivities. Liddon goes, no doubt, 
much further on the road towards Rome than the 
Old Catholios do; and then they have turned their 
backs on the Scarlet Lady, and are year by year 
getting nearer to Protestantism. Again, the onl 
Anglican bishop in the conference was Dr. Sand- 
ford, bishop of Gibraltar, who, when called 
upon at the very last moment on Sunday evening, 
preached a sermon on the Spirituality, catholicity, 
and unity of the Church of Christ, which was 
broad and generous to a degree that would satisfy 
any Dissenter. I mention this, however, here to 
show that the party in England which sighs for 
union with the Man of Sin” was not so strongly 
represented in the conference as some would think, 
if not wish. Indeed, I cannot 5 ae 3 
ment more likely to destroy this i n Old 
Catholicism. No one who holds with the Old 
Catholics can do otherwise than intensely hate the 
Vatican. 3 

Another point worth noticing here is this: the 
Bonn Conference points to a union of churches 
which does not suppose absorption or organic 
anion, but only confederation, and this does 
a with the rotten — — of 8 — 
deed, the very hi who go in for the 
Bonn movement, by that very act murder their pet 
idea of ——7 and become the best modern 
| of the mower sitting on the banks of 
the Shannon with his scythe resting on his shoulders, 
who, seeing a fine salmon in the water near him, 
made in self-forgetfulness a tremendous dab at it, 
and cut off his own head. Depend upon it Döllinger's 
movement will go farther than is generally supposed. 

One of the oracles of Fleet-street spoke some time 
ago of the Old Catholics as fellows who, tired of the 
moral restraints of Rome, for the pu 
of leading a life less fettered by ethical laws. Now 
this opinion is just as wrong as that of the Times. 

The fact is, that the Old Catholics are watched by 
the Ultramontanes with an e eye. The latter 
are not satisfied to py ate the t move- 
ments of these rejectors of Vatican but they 
send, I am into r where these 
have lived and laboured, and rake up everything 
they can find in the least to the disadvantage o 
the adherents of Old Catholicism. Indeed, these 


Here, for this week, having given some of the 


are almost obliged to have only m their community 
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persons of respectable character, else they present | 


do many Vulnerable points to their Ultramontane 
foes. An Old Catholic priest who had been parish 
priest in Austria, but joined the Old Catholics, told 
me that he had been served in this way, that he 
became at last indignant, and wrote a letter to the 
Ultramontanes, not just in the style of Lord 
Chesterfield ; and that when they could find nothing 
else against his character in the past, they 
made use of this expression of his indignation for 
the purpose, as they thought, of proving that he 
was a low, vulgar fellow. He would perhaps have 
been that if he had not resented their low 
vulgarism. 
hen going to the Bonn Conference I made 
what to me was a discovery. I had a second-class 
ticket, but, as the second class was full, I was 
put into the first class, where I met with 
another traveller who had fared like myself. We 
were alone there, for it is just as well to say that 
nove think of travelling in the first class in 
Germany but princes, oddities, and Englishmen. 
And why should they, seeing that the second is 
— the same as the first, with the exception of 
ing lesssecluded? Indeed, I have been in a train 
with only second and third-class carriages, where 
all except myself were in the third class. This 
may seem strange to many of you in England, who 
think it infra dig. to travel except in first-class 
circles. But to return to my fellow-traveller. He 
told me that Old Catholicism was simply and 
solely an invention of Prussia, which was 
encouraged with a view to found a German 
Catholic Church not connected with Rome. An 
Old Catholic priest and professor to whom I related 
this, said that it was a common opinion, and gave at 
once a striking illustration of this. Some time ago 
he was obliged for the sake of his sister's health to 
remove to a more open and healthy neighbourhood, 
where he took another house, — and more 
roomy than the one he had before occupied. The 
Ultramontanes at once circulated the story that 
Bismarck had given him that house. But said this 
excellent, learned and laborious clergyman, I ques- 
tion whether Bismarck knows or cares whether | 
have a house or none. 

Last Sunday was the festival of the Ascension 
of the Virgin. I happened to stroll into a 
Catholic church in Bonn during the service, and 
while the service was going on the priest said 
that according to an old and authentic tradition, 
all the aposties up till James were assembled 
round the bed of the Virgin when she died. 
A few days after her tomb was visited, when 
lo! the coffin was found empty, but filled with 
the most aromatic perfumes, a proof that she had 
been carried up bodily to heaven! On the same 
evening I had the pleasure or disgust of seeing 
at the house of a friend a clumsy picture of her 
ascension. This priest pictured the joy caused by 
Mary's approach; the choirs of angels greeting her; 
the holy patriarchs ; her parents, Jacob and Anna; 
the holy virgins ; and her lover or espoused one (he 
did not say husband) Joseph. Indeed, the ascension 
of Mary was more glorious than that of Christ. 
Christ was greeted by the heavenly hosts; but 
Mary was welcomed not merely by those but by 
the Son of God Himself, who still looks upon her 
as His mother. : 


The Roman Catholic churches are just now 
crowded, partly owing to this festival, and partly 
owing to the jubilee year and to the grand 
opportunity which the Pope grants believers of 
releasing souls from purgatory—although, as 
Déllinger said, they have not the face in Germany 
to put it so openly as in Spain, where often notices 
may be read on churches, ‘‘ To-day souls are being 
taken out of purgatory,” this very day in Aix-la- 
Chapelle I was anxious to see some of the relics in 
the cathedral; but it seemed utterly hopeless to 
think of this, owing to the crowds in the services. 
Indeed, there are being held in some places ser- 
vices from five o’clock in the morning till evening. 
Of course it was only the minor relics that I — | 
have seen—such as our Lord's leather girdle, a 

iece of His cross, a part of the sponge which re- 
— Him when on the cross, the girdle of the 
Virgin, part of the rope with which Christ was 
tied to the cross, a bone of Zacharias, the father of 
John the Baptist, part of an arm of old Simeon, a 
part of the reed with which Christ was mocked, 
some of John the Baptist's hair, a rib of Stephen, 
&., &c. The greater relics are four in number, 
and these are exhibited only once in seven years, 
except when crowned heads want to see them. 
They are the dress worn by the Virgin when deli- 
vered, the swaddling clothes in which Christ was 
wrapped after His birth, the bloody cloth in which 
John the Baptist’s body was laid after the behead- 
ing, and the cloth which Christ wore about His 
loins when on the cross. How is it ible that such 
deceptions can be practical? Butif I missed seeing 
these precious relics, I saw, for the first time in 
the Courthouse, a civil marriage performed. The 
ceremony occupied about three minutes. The duties 
of the couple to each other were read, some law 
referred to, both asked if they took one another as 
wife and husband, a declaration made by the civil 
officer that the two were married, a certificate 
handed to them, and then a kind of constable said, 
s ist fertig —that is, The ceremony is finished. 
I don’t know how people are married among you in 
England at the registrar’s office, but what I saw 
struck me as simple, business-like, and secure, Of 
course, those who Jook upon marriage as a sacra- 
ment, or anything more than a civil contract bind- 
ing for life, go to church, and have a blessing pro- 
nounced upon the civil ceremony, What is going 


ips 


on among us here is well worth the attentive study 
of thoughtful Englishmen. 


— 


CANON MILLER, THE RECORD, AND THE 
NONCONFORMIST. 


Canon Miller has addressed the following letter 
to the Record of Monday :— 


Sir,—You have pointedly transferred to your 
columns, from those ot the Nonconformist, some stric- 
tures on my action 2 the last sittings of Convoca- 
tion, and have pronounced those strictures to be correct 
and just. 

I deal with them, therefore, as if they were your own, 
and ask a short space to remove misconception. 

To say that I am as utterly opposed to the introduc. 
tion of the vestments in question as any man in Chris- 
tendom can be, is, I hope, needless ; and opposed to 
any and every distinctive dress for tho minister in the 
administration of the Lord’s Supper. 

But the strictures in question have reference to my 
remark that if the Church (not merely the Lower 
House of Convocation) would say authoritatively that 
no doctrinal significance was imposed by or implied in 
the sanction of the vestments, this might “lubricate” 
matters. 

Now, Sir, under what circumstances and with what 
view was this remark made? On this all turns. Not 
at the opening of the debate, and in my first speech, 
with the view of su. ootbing the way for the introduc- 
tion of the vestments, nor as blinking the fact that 
the great majority of those who are asking for the 
vestments do attach such significancy to them. Had 
this been the case, had I been wishing to lubricate 
matters for a decision in favour of vestments, your 
strictures would have been well deserved, and heavier 
strictures too. 

But it was clear that the battle was lost, so far as 
our House went, The vestments were to be permitted, 
It occurred to me that we might lessen, at any rate, the 
mischief by so far acting on Mr. Gladstone’s hint as to 
declare authoritatively that the Church, in allowing their 
revival, repudiated the imposi ion and even the implica- 
tion of all doctrinal significancy. 

I did not suggest that we should tell a patent lie, 
and say that no Churchman attached this significancy 
to them, but that the Church should disclaim it, 

I may have been very wrong, but what there is to be 
“‘ashamed of,” or how such a suggestion puts one into 
a sorry position, I am at a loss to see, 

It was simply an attempt to make the best of a very 
bad business, by providing that if Convocation would 
have the vestments, and many who should wear them 
would attach to them doctrinal meaning, the Church, as 
a Church, should be clear. 

And certainly I was aiming at a disclaimer far more 
decisive than the unsatisfactory one which was passed, 
which is worth nothing. 


Your obedient servant, 


JOHN C, MILLER. 
The Precincts, Rochester, Aug. 18, 1875. 


CANON LIDDON ON EVOLUTION, 


The Rev. H. P. Liddon, who has just returned 
from the conference at Bonn, — in St. Paul's 
Cathedral yesterday on the words, But he, willing 
to justify himself, said unto Jesus, And who is my 
neighbour?” from the peg of the good Sama- 
ritan. In the course of an cloquent sermon the 
speaker said in spite of evolution theorists mankind 
was one vast and ancient family or brotherhond 
descended from one common parent. This natural 
fact was asserted by the Christian apostle at Athens, 
when he sought to recall a clever but volatile 
people to a deeper sense of the seriousness of life. 
„ God,” he said, hath made of one flesh all the 
nations of the earth.” The unity of our race had 
been disputed in modern times; but until the 
scientific world were of one mind upon the subject, 
Christians might safely continue to trust their 
Bibles. Just let them suppose that instead of being 
descended from a single pair of beings the human | 
race was of hybrid origin, made up of the fusion of 
a great many distinct races—he would not say of 
men, but of creatures approximating more or less 
nearly to the human type—what would become of 
the moral ideas which assume that humanity is a 
great organic whole? What wonld become of the 
sympathies, the duties, the aspirations which 
befitted us men as being consciously members. of 
the human race? Would it really be possible to 
endeavour to cherish love, respect, and community 
of feeling if at every turn we were haunted by the 
question how far this or that apparent human 
being really shared our nature at all, and did not 
rather belong to some other race of creatures which 
had little in common with our own nature beyond a 
little similitude of outward form? What was it 
which imparted such a sense of moral horror to the 
idea of cannibalism or murder but the conviction 
that we human beings were really members of one 
family and had the same blood flowing in our veins? 
Destroy this conviction, and it became difficult to 
tell how human rights ought to be respected, or 
whether they ought not to a largely extended. If 
the frontier of the human race were as indistinct as 
was sometimes suggested, it was not easy to under- 
stand upon what principles of morality or justice 
some, at any rate, of the more intelligent prisoners 
who were now caged up in our public gardens were 
still detained there, or why they were denied sume 
sort of secular education, or were deemed incapable 
of holding property or voting for the representation 
of the people. hy were they not just as much 
our neighbours as the wounded man on the road to 
Jericho or the Samaritan who aided him? Why 
should we hesitate to admit that our estimate of 
their claims — our charity was not altogether 
what it should be? A paradox in the long run was 
its own best corrective, and whatever we might say 
in moments of speculative thought, we all practi- 


cally acted on the belief that all mankind formed 
one single race, with a sharply defined frontier 
separating it from all other whatever ; and we acted 
on the supposition that this fact was the ground of 
those many and unceasing duties which we owed to 
one another. In conelusion, the rev. gentleman 
made an eloquent allusion to Howard, the prison 
philanthropist. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION. 


The history of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
up to a comparatively recent date has been 
published*: we now propose to give, in a brief 
space, as intelligible an account as we can, of 
the incume, expenditure, work, and cost of the 
commission for the year preceding November I, 
1874, derived from the last report of the commission 
just published. 

The first thing that strikes one in the accounts of 
the commissioners is the magnitude of their work. 
Their income now amounts to probably a sixth part 
of the whole income of the Established Church. 
The second thing that strikes one is the fact that, 
to a great extent, they are now doing the work for 
which they were established. Quite one-half the 
income is devoted—and permanently devoted—to 
the augmentation of poor benefices. It is to be 
remembered that that work has come last of all, 
but, nevertheless, it has come. 

The account of the Common Fund of the commis- 
sioners shows as follows :— 


a: & 
Balance carried forward. . 487,086 7 3 
Rental of estates 0 „ „ 70e 3.4 
Net dividends . . ‘ 87,7738 4 1 
From land and purchase account 100,000 0 0 
Total ; ‘ £1,322,079 14 7 


Next, let us give the expenditure, simplifying 
the statement as much as possible :— 


£ s. d. 

Benefices augmented . . 421,677 18 4 
Archdeaconries augmented „ 3,5893 14 2 
Chancel repairs . ° . „10,578 15 1 
Payment to bishops „ 84,143 10 4 
‘i chapters . „ See 
Capital sums to benefices ° 90,943 5 2 
Farm buildings, &c. „ . 50,528 4 0 
Drainage ety ° 6,836 12 7 
Office expenses ° . . 29,088 7 8 
Legal expenses 5 . ° 15 980 1 11 
Surveyors, Kc. . eee 14,796 13 8 
Architect . ° . 2,662 5 8 
Income -tax 0 * * 0 9 2.674 5 0 
Sundries 0 ° . 5.792 611 
Balance ; ‘ . ° 430,885 6 4 
Total : , £1,322,079 14 7 


One or two remarks concerning some of those 
items. It will be seen that, out of the income of 
the commission, more than half a million is allotted 
to the augmentation of benefices—that is to say, 
the revenues of the Established Church are in- 
creased to much from the revenues of the commis- 
sion, This sum goes on augmenting year by year. 
It ia, for the most part, the product of the reform 
of the episcopal and capitular estates. With 
regard to the payment of bishops it should be re- 
marked, in order that no one may be misled, that 
these are made out of episcopal estates in the hands 
of, or managed by, the commissioners, and the 
same remark applies to payments to chapters, Of 
the official expenses we shall have a word to say 
presently, 

This single account is only one out of nine ac- 
counts, but it would be of no service to give details 
of the contents of these somewhat intricate, but 
still intelligible documents. There is a good deal 
of information to be obtained from them, but not 
much that is of practical value. They relate to 
trusts, investments, lands, augmentations, rentals, 
capitals, &c. As to the last, however, we may say 
that the capital account, apart from the capital 
value of estates, shows—Government securities, 
3,891,506“. lls. 5d. ; cash, 2,723,260/. 4s. 5d. The 
Ecclesiastical Commission is the greatest landlord 
in 1 and one of the greatest capitalists. 

Of the work done by the commission during the 
year, we find detailed statements in the report and 
in the appendices. They ha re assigned estates to 
the Bishop of Ely as the permanent endowment of 
his See. They have newly augmented hundreds of 
benefices ; they have accepted and transferred 
8 ; assigned new chapelries, created a 

rge number of new ecclesiastical districts, made 
conveyances of sites for churches, burial-lands, par- 
sonage-houses, and glebes (another way of increasin 
the number of parochial benefices), enfranchise 
large numbers of estates from leases, and bought 
and sold property to large amoants. This, of 
course, is not the sort o thing we find in the 
ea Church, but it is the Church of England 
of to-day. 

All this work is expensive. In the Common 
Fund Account are to be found expenses amounting 
in the aggregate to 62,5717. 18s, Id., but some of 
the other accounts have —— of their own. 
Thus, to the Trust Account there are charged legal, 
surve ing. and architect’s expenses amounting to 
1,013“. 133. 5d.; in the Estates Rental Ac- 
counts charges of management amounting to 
35,4507. 188. 6d.; and in the Bishops’ Estates 
ditto, 1, 161“. 128. 7d., making the aggregate total 
of cost of management amount to no than 
100, 154“. 2s. 7d. May the commissioners flourish 
until they are swallowed up by another commission, 


* See “The Eoclesiastical Commissionets ; or, the 
Bishops as Church Reformers,” (2, Serjeants’-inn.) 
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which will take their work out of their hands, and 
effectually and profitably, as well as equitably, deal 
with all Church property !—Liberator. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 


The Sydney correspondent of the Times writes as 
follows: —“ The process of habilitating the minds 
of. the little men and women of the colony 
assembled in schools is going on satisfactorily—at 
least, so I gather from the annual report of 1874 
The schools now number 990, being an increase of 
eighty, with 8,360 more children. The quality of 
the teaching improves, there being 1,464 principal, 
assistant, and pupil teachers to 100,384 children. 
The number of free scholars is 6,426. The m 
at present admits of public national schools and 
denominational, the different Churches maintaining 
their own with Government help. Of public 
schools there are from 400 to 420: The Parlia- 
mentary grant to the schools was 120,000/., while 
the parents paid in fees 53,536/. The continuance 
of the denominational System is still the audject of 
much debate, those who consider it of vital import- 
ance that the children in these schools should have 
moral trath mingled with their secular food being 
the most solicitous for it. The two sections, also, 
. who have won the credit of using the school for 
proselytising and for strengthening their several 
- Cha —Englich and Romish—strain every nerve 
to retain the public money and the influence 
ended thereto. But some changes are occurring. 
The process of the guns’ is * men's minds, 
as Tennyson says it must do. The Bishop of New 
castle here lately stated his views on the subject 
to his clergy, which may be taken as those of the 
most advanced of the English Churchmen. The 
bishop is a far. seeing man, and has ceased to expect 
. the ideal in actual life: he is content with what is 
poss.tle, and seems to be aware that there 
are p- ople in the world besides himself who 
have a 8 to an opinion. Yet his is by ud mus 
the fatal motto of some modern compromising 
statesmen—‘ Not what I would, but what I can.’ 
The bishop tells his clergy that they had better 
accept the school system as a fact —8 a gobd thing 
on the whole—and make the best of it. He likes 
it better than the denominational, for the deno- 
minational, after all, has been no security for reli- 
4 teaching, for the clergymen have nut attended. 
‘he bishop affirms that hitherto both parents and 
clergy have trusted too much in the denominational 
sshool, Whatever may be expected of the schools, 
the work of inculcating moral principles must rest 
with the parents and the clergy. Along with the 
5 religious instruction in day-schools, more 
efective provision must in future be made for reli- 
gious teaching among parents, in Sunday-schools, 
aid in the clergyman’s attention to the homes of 
the people. The bishop does not believe that while 
we have denominational schools we necessarily have 
religious education, and he warns his clergy against 
deprecating public schools (in which, by-the-bye, 
any minister my attend at a certain hour to 
assemble the children of his church for religious in- 
struction . 14 gee He is free — confess 
| called religious instruction may 
be a more hindrance to secular instruction and 
without any moral benefit. Jo N froia his lan- 
guage, he would allow that a school which did not 


open and close with prayer might fulfil ite pur 
quit as well bos that aid, and perhaps Wolter. 
here is sound sense in this, worthy the attention 


ol English a@ well as colonial clergy.” 


8 
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THE EXPLOITS OF CATHOLICISM IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 


tram the Journal de Geneve.) 


not 


co ports of the officers of the 
Eu navy we were in Salvador at the time. 
leading fagts are as follow: For some time 
past there, s ewhere, the Catholic Church has 
assumed a hostile attitude towards the Govern- 
ment. Their relations were still more embittered, 
When lately a decree was issued, 7, the guar- 
dianship of the cemeteries in the hands | P the 


. 


in 
the 


“Ph 


a notorious bandit, named 
Tinoco, harangued the assembled crowd, and, 
_ placing themselves at its head, marched to the 
an, where they let loose 200 convicts, who 
ned their cortége. With this reinforcement 
alacios, in gown and surplice, bearing a cross in 
one hand, a poignard in the other, marched to 


not ly. 
Council pro- until his ea 


attack the little garrison commanded by the 
Generals Espinoza and Castro. 

The first of these officers having imprudently 
advanced to meet them, was massacred, the assas- 
sins hewed the body in pieces, aud trod them 
under foot. Castro, wounded in the head by a cut 
of a machete (large knife), was thrown from the 
top of a wall; three days afterwards, he died of 
his wounds; they then fell on the soldiers, and 
massacred them all without pity. 

After this, came the pillage and the fire. The 
populace, still led by Palacios, rushed on the 
magazines and dwellings of the merchants, killing 
all who resisted, insulting and violating their wives. 
In order more quickly to fire the buildings, they 
used petroleum ; and, but for the energetic inter- 
vention of Captain Long, of the British man-of-war 
Phantom, the slaughter and burning would have 
lasted for days. 

The victims of this tragedy may be counted by 
hundreds. And the losses of the foreign merchants 
alone amount to not less than 1,000,000 dollars. 
It may be subject of astonishment that such deeds 
could be enacted in a town of 40,000 inhabitants, 
celebrated for its commerce, and which, under 
Spanish rule, was one of the most prosperous in 
the country; but there, as at Panama, and in 
Central America generally, the great majority of 
the population is composed of Indians, negroes, and 
metis, as superstitious as they are ignorant and 
vicious. 

On the dead bodies of several rioters, says the 
local journal Hi Universo, were found Passports 
for eternity,” signed by, and sealed with the bishop's 
seal, bearing these words, Peter, open the gates 
of heaven to the bearer, dead fio the cause of 
religion.” 

At the moment that Captain Pong. on demand 
of the British Consul, landed at Union, the garri- 
son of that town, thus s-t at liberty and joined by 
some detachments from Honduras, marched to the 
help of the unhappy inhabitants of San. ee 
‘whilst the President Gonzales, at the head of 600 
‘troop, declare the district in a state of siege. On 
his entry into the town, he ordered sixteen of the 
rioters to be shot, and placed Palacios, and another 
monk, Father Juan, in confinement ;'he would wil- 
lingly have had these two ringlea lers shot also, but 
the fear of the populace retained bim. 

As to the primary instigators of the tragedy, the 
Bishop of San Salvador, and seven other priests 
arrested the same night, they were put into car- 
riages without giving them time to take any bag- 
gage except some bottles of brandy, and accompanied 
by an escort, were put on board the steamer City 
of Panama, whose captain received orders to land 
them at Corinto in Nicaragua. 

This expulsion is the prelude, it is said, to ener- 
getic action on the part of the Government to put 
an end to the anarchy which now prevails. An 
address has been signed by the principal citizens, 
* president to execute justice on the 
guilty, and not to allow priests, in open revolt 
against the law, to be exempted from its 

P.8.—The official reports transmit 


ties. 
by the 


English and American consuls to their Govern- 


ments confirm the above recital. One more detail 
and we have done, For several days before the 
outbreak, medals were distributed at the Episcopal 
Palace bearing the effigy of the Virgin, or of the 
Sacré-coeur, and the priests assured those who en- 
rolled themselves that the wearing these would 
protect the wearer from the balls. 


The Rock states that proceedings under the 
Public Worship Regulation Act are to be com- 
menced again the Vicar of St. Jamess’, Hatcham. 

The vicarage of Eversley, so long the scene of the 
labours of the late Rev. Canon Kingsley, has been 
conferred by Sir W. H. Cope, Bart., the patron, 
upon the Rev. Nigel Greville, M. A. 

Tue New RerormAtion.—The Grand Council of 


Geneva, by sixty-four votes against seven, has 
adopted ar for the suppression of the con- 
vents of the Sisters of Charity. 

THES or THE Rev. R S. HAwWEER.— The 


Western’ Morning News has been informed that it 
is in contemplation to publish the correspondence 
of the Rev. R. S. Hawker, vicar of Morwenstow, 
with Cardinal Manning and other Roman Catholic 
dignitaries, extending over twenty years. These 
letters, it is said, will show that the change of faith 
avowed on his deathbed was not sudden, and that 
in effect he had long been a Roman Catholic, though 
Mr. Hawker was, notwithstanding, 
ath, a beneficed clergyman of the Esta- 
blishment, and the intelligence of his conversion” 
was received with great astonishment. ] 

Tue BisHor oF CHICHESTER ON DISESTABLISH- 
MENT.--The Church of St. Clement’s Hastings, said 
to be 1,000 years old, was reopened after restoration 
on Thursday by the Bishop of Chichester, In re- 


oe” the toast of his health at a luncheon 
give 


n subsequently, his lordship said he should 
consider it one of the greatest calamities, if so 
ancient an institution as the Church were overthrown 
instead of being reformed in those points where 
improvement was desirable. If the ancient Church 
of England were separated from the State, he 
should feel that the State had suffered an irretrie- 


4 vable loss, and that the Church would fur a time 


at least be tly weakened and humbled. He 

inted out the advantages of an endowed Church 
Ia country districts, and ex an opinion 
that no one who had taken holy orders should league 
with others to subvert an institution which had 
proved itself to be of the highest advantage to the 


people and might be of atill greater benefit. 


Mr. Giapstone’s WorK IN France. — The 
translator of Mr. Gladstone’s work on Ultramon- 
tanism has written to the newspapers, quoting a 
letter he received from Duke Decazes, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, thanking him for sending a copy 
of the translation, and adding. You informed me 
that the Minister of the Ixterior has not thought 
it right to grant you the stamp which authorises 
the hawking of the pamphlet in the atreets. I find 
from information [ have obtained from the Ministry 
that the stamp is not necessary for the introduction 
and sale in Paris of writings from abroad. The 
stamp merely permits their sale in the public 
streets, and no authorisation is necessary for 

lacing them with French booksellers.” The trans- 
ator proceeds to say that a diplomatist made futile 
efforts to obtain a more liberal treatment for Mr. 
Gladstone’s work. 

EcciestasticaL Fres —Oa the llth inst. an Act 
received the royal assent, by virtue of which 
bishops’ secretaries aud other ofiicers appointed 
after that date are to hold their appointments sub- 
je2' to alterations. On or before March 1 in every 
year, the persons employed in the transaction of 
official business by any archbishop or bishop are to 
transmit to the Secretary of State a return of all 
fees received in their office up to January 5 in the 
same year. The Act provides for the appropriation 
of a fund in the Three Per Cents, in the hands of 
the Governors of the Bounty of Queen Anne, to the 
judge appointed under the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act, 1874, amounting to 1,112/. 183. Id., in 
such proportions ae the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop of York, and 
the Lord Chief Justice of England, or any three of 
them, may appoint, in order to provide a salary for 
the judge ani payment for his clerk antil such 
salaries are provided by Parliament. Under the 
Act, the official principal of the Chancery Court of 
York may resign bis appointment without invali- 
datinz his claim to compensation under the Probate 
Act, 1857. 

Mr Srawvrox on Rirvatism —Mr. Stanton, of 
St. Alban's, Holborn, gave a le „ure, entitled, 
Why am I a Ritnalist Parson?“ before a large 
audience on Thureday, at the schoolroom, Baldwin's 
Gardens, Holborn. He commenced by humorously 
detailing the various names the Ritualists had been 
called in derision, his remarka on this po'nt causing 
roars of laughter. He said the Bishop of London 
was without doubt one of the kindest men in Eng - 
land, but he had treated him (Mr. Stanton) most 
unkindly during the suspension of Mr. Mackonochie. 
If Ritualism were wrong, then the Prayer-book 
was wrong, and until that book was altered 
Ritualists were the most loyal party in the Church 
of England. They worshipped Almighty God both 
as Father and King. Did they not findin the New 
Testament that wherever God was worshipped He 
was worshipped with ritual? apd did not mere 
ritual occupy a great place in the world? What 
was a court without a ritual? What was a judge 
without his wig, a policeman without his helmet, 
a soldier without his uniform? In conclusion, Mr. 
Stanton appealed to the working men of England to 
see fair play—that was all they asked for. As to 
the charge that they were leading the people to 
Rome, he would tell them that as a Radical he 
could never submit to the Pope. He did not 
believe in Established Churches, and had belonged 
to the Liberation Society for two years. 


Bisaopsa’ Estates — A Parliamentary return 
shows that ten prelates have had estates transferred 
to them of an estimated net annual value equal to 
the income intended to be the endowment of the 
see. The estimated gross annual value of the estates 
assigned to the Archbishop of Canterbury is stated 
to have been at the time of such assignment 
17,906/., and the estimated net annual value 15,000/. 
In the case of the Archbishop of York, the esti- 
mated gross annual value was 11,873/., net 10,000/. 
The Bishop of Durham, gross value9,268/., net 8,000/. 
The Bishop of Ely, gross value 6,814/, net 5, 500“. 
The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, gross value 
5 912/. net 5,000/. The Bishop of Lincoln, gross 
value 5,6471, net 5.000“. The Bishop of Worcester, 

ross value, 5,997/. net, 5,000. The Bishop. of 
Yarlisle, gross value, 5,231/ net, 4,500“. The 
Rishop of Peterboruugh, gross value 6,5121, net 
4,5001. Of the above 1 estates those belong - 
ing to the sees of Ely, Carlisle, Durham, Norwich, 
and Worcester are governed b 
mittee; the net proceeds of the property so 
managed belonging to the last four, for the year 
ending with October, 1874, amounted to 22,059/ , or 
59/. more than the required 22 000“. The return 
states that the endowments secured tothe Bishoprics 
of Lincola and Peterborough were revised on the 
avoidance of these sees, and the annual values here 
stated are those of the estates belonging to the sees 
after such revision. 

Queen's Anne's Bounty.—The annual account 
of this great trust fund shows that in the year 1874 
the income amounted to 134,937“. of which sum 
15,1191 was from first fruits and tenths, and 
119,818/. from interest and dividends on property. 
The interest and dividends paid to the clergy 
amounted to 105,993/., being nearly 14, 000 / Jess 
‘than the above item of receipt from property ; aud 
the charges of management were 6.951/. The Go- 
vernors state that their aim for year: past has been 
that a good income should be paid t., incumbents, 
and yet that the original annual revenue of first- 
fruits and tenths should be kept fre» from diminu- 
tion for expenses of management, and remain appli- 


the Estates Com- 


cable to the augmentation of poor benetices in con- 
— with benefactions; and this result has 


n attained by investing the capital a a rate of 


oe. > 
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interest slightly higher than that paid to incum- 


bents. Some of the clergy were recently receiving 
only 3 per cent. interest. The board have lately 
resolved to pay 3} per cent. interest on all capital 
sums of money held by them for the augmentation 
of the income of incumbents, The governors have 
again to record the liberal generosity of benefactors 
to poor henefices, and give a list of eighty-seven to 
which they assigned grants in 1874 to meet private 
benefaction:. The halance-sheet shows that at the 


end of the year 1874 the property vested in the 


governors—stock, securities, and money lent on 
mortgage—amounted to no less than 3, 475, 65 fl. 


— — 


Beligions aud Denomiuntional Nebs. 


THE METHODISTS AND MINISTERIAL 
LIBERTY. 


We gave last week a brief summary of the de- 
bate upon this question at the recent Conference. 
The following is a more extensive report of the two 
principal speeches :— 

Mr. Boyp said it appeared to him that the 
resolution of the Second London District inter- 
fered with the liberties of Methodist preachers 
—it implied that it was dishonourable for them 
to take part in any political meeting except 
8 far as Conference shall have determined. 
If that resolution had been adopted years 
ago, it would have prohibited a great deal of 
political action which had been taken by our mini- 
sters—such, for instance, as was taken many years 
age by Dr. Waddy when he opposed the election 
of Mr. Roebuck at Bath. It would have prohibited 
the action taken at a subsequent period by Mr. 
Arthur, in the case of ex-Governor Eyre. It would 
have prohibited the action of those brethren who 
had felt it their duty to advocate the principles of 
the Alliance Association. It might be said that 
some resolution had been passed by this Conference 
that had permitted the agitation of this subject. 
He had discovered some resolutions passed on the 
eo of temperance, but had not discovered one 
wit t to the Permissive Bill. Therefore 
the London minute would stop the action of those 
who advocate the Permissive Bill. It seemed to 
say that a bare majority of this Conference—say 
309 to 299—shculd lay its heavy hand on the con- 
sciences of many of the brethren. It had been said 
that this minute was intended to re-affirm certain 
action taken by the Conference on a former occa- 
sion. Was it, then, intended to reaffirm —he 
quoted the minutes of 1843—‘‘ those sentiments of 
respect and affection towards the Church of Eng - 


land which our connexion has from the beginning 


openly professed and honourably maintained? It 
was admitted that this action, with respect to poli- 
tical meetings, was only prohibited till the on- 
ferenceshould otherwise determine. Butthere might 
arise cases of great urgency in the intervals of Con- 
ferenve, and where they to be prohibited from dis- 
cussing them? It would hardly be in harmony 
with the dignity of their ministry thus to have 
their hands tied. For the fathers and brethren on 
that — 28 the president and the ex- 
president, not to be allowed to express their con- 
victions on the burning questions of the day, would 
be a giest loss to the politics of the country. 
They would allow him to say that, while he ob- 
jected to the resolution of the London District 
meeting, and while he spoke in favour of his own 
resolution, he was distinctly op to their agita- 
tion of mere party politics. He should consider 
that a very mischievous course of proceeding, and 
likely to stir up around them a nest of hornets. 
He should think it a most injurious thing to intro- 
duce the question of politics upom Methodist 
premises. But he did think that, as ministers, 
they ought to preserve their citizenship. Citizen- 
ship involved not only a right, but a trust; and 
though they might abandon the right, they could 
not abandon the trust. This country was com- 
mitted to them as citizens, and they were bound to 
carry out their Christian conviction, and fulfil their 
Christian duties in relation to the Government of 
this country, as well as in all other respects. We 
had no more right to pray for good government 
without attempting to secure it than to pray for 
favourable harvests without working for them. 
They ought to be as free as their neighbours. 
There was not a cobbler, not a tinker, not a person 
in the lowest social position, who might not state 
his own convictions on political questions; and 
were Methodist preachers, cumpeteut to be in the 
forefront in relation to the politics of the country, 
to be compelled, according to this minute, to retire 
altogether from the arena? Moral and religious 
yuestions were questions of conscience, not of mere 
opinion ; and were their consciences to be interfered 
witb? Some persons had strong convictionson certain 
subjects, and they ought to be allowed to express them. 
Where a man had not strong convictions, he would 
advise him to keep his opinions to himself. Where 
he had strong convictions as to what was his duty, 
it was a species of tyranny—and he did not use 
that expression 3 to any one—it was 
a species of N to bind bim down not to ex- 
press them. Mr. Garrett had strong convictions in 
relation to the Permissive Bill. Some of them did 
not feel compelled to take a part in that movement 
to the extent that he did. But others had equally 
strong convictions on other questions, and they 
ought to be free to express them, In relation to 
social, moral, and religious questions, there ought 


to be freedom. It would be said that the tendency 
of such a course would be to divide the brother- 
hood of Methodism. He loved the brotherhood ; 
but he believed the brotherhood must be maintained 
by love, and not by law. He was quite sure that 
the attempt to repress liberty of speech too much 
would not conduce to the unity of Methodism. If 
they tied down the lid of a boiling tea-kettle and 
stopped the spout, their action would not contri- 
bute to the unity of the kettle. The only way was 
to allow the tea-kettle to lift its lid, and the steam 
to find vent by the spout. (Great laughter.) The 
bond of love—(loud laughter, in consequence of the 
introduction of the speaker’s name)—the bond of 
love would hold them together, notwivhstanding 
diversity of political thought and action. In rela- 
tion to this subject, the eyes not only of their own 
people, but the eyes of the Christian world were 
upon them; and if they deliberately threw away 
their rights as Methodist preachers, they would find 
it did not add to their dignity. He felt that the yoke 
of earlier legislation was one which their fathers 
were hardly able to bear; and ke hoped they 
would not, by accepting the London minute, allow 
a heavier one to be bound upon themselves. 
‘ (Cheers. ) 


Rev. W. H. Ho.uanp rose to oppose the amend- 
ment which had been proposed by Dr. Jobson. He 
hoped it was not to go forth to the world that they 
were to be forced to adopt the London minute 
without any discussion, without being allowed to 
say a word for themselves, and without waiting to 
see whether after discussion they could not all 
accept the decision of the majority; but if they 
went on with the order of the day it would com- 
pletely silence them. He implored the Conference 
to think twice before they came to a decision so 
humiliating to themselves. In reference to the 
London minute, he hoped the discussion would be 
an impersonal one, for if anything unkind was to 
be said about the chairman, he would have nothing 
to do with the debate. He could not accept ‘the 
London minute as it stood ; and, as he understood 
it, he could not submit to it. There was a meeting 
at Sheffield the other day in reference to Mr. 
Plimsoll and the sailors; he was urged to attend 
that meeting, and he should like to have gone, but 
the London minute forbade him. If he had gone 
it would have looked as if he were defying the 
Conference ; and had it come to this, that he could 
not attend a meeting to promote measures to save 
the sailors without asking permission of the Con- 
ference? If he had gone he should have made no 
political assault upon the Government; he should 
have assailed them on social grounds; for it was 
an injustice and a blunder to take the Agricultural 
Holdings Bill, out of which any landowner could 
write himself by a stroke of his pen, instead of a 
measure which might save the lives of thou. 
sands of sailors, and prevent their wives 
from becoming widows and their children 
fatherless. (Cheers.) The London minute placed 
them in a most serious position before the public. 
Were they really to be told that on those great 
social, moral, and religious questions which affected 
the nation at large they were not to exercise their 

ublic rights as citizens without coming to the Con- 
erence first and — Bg mena ? What was the. 
question now stirring all Europe ?—was it wot the 
ecclesiastical in relation to the civil: law; the 
struggle to put the ecclesiastical above the civil 
law? It was a question of conscience, and not of 
party politics ; and God forbid that the time should 
ever come when the statesmen of Europe should look 
upon the Conference as wishing to exercise such a 
control over a thousand ministers as would deprive 
them of their right 8 to express their convic- 
tions not on mere party Pe itics, but on those great 

uestions which affected the religious and moral 
life of the nation. They were in danger of taking 
such a position as would lay them open to the charge 
of Ultramontanism. They were told that the London 
minute was in harmony with old legislation; but 
the circumstances to which the oe originally 
applied were changed, and therefore the legislation 
must be revised to suit the new situation. The 
Church of England was changed, and the Wesleyans 
were changed. He contended that he was perfectly 
in order in making an attack upon the Establish- 
ment, becauso he was contending for a revision of 
the legislation, and to show that, he must show that 
the change in the Church of England demanded a 
change in their law. (Cries of ‘‘Order.”) Some 


case in time past, it was no longer worth their 
while to * it. Still, in assailing the Church 
of England, he would limit himself to a sentence or 


two, for he did not wish to grieve, needlessly, —— (Loud ap 
6 


who were in favour of the Establishment. 
believed the Establishment was tottering to its fall ; 
its Protestantism was hopelessly gone (Hear, hear) 
—and the Popish party in it was from a Protestant 
point of view rotten to the core. He could not 
support the Church of England for another reason — 
the doctrine of neutrality in relation to it was alto- 

ether unsound. If the Establishment were a new 
institution, freshly coming into existence, then 
neutrality would be accomplished if those who were 
for it and those who were against it were alike 
silent. But the Church of England, to be preserved 
as a State institution, merely needed to be let alone. 
It was served and perpetuated by being let alone. 
So that real neutrality was impossible; and he 
that was not against it was for it. The best ser- 
vice the Wesleyans could render the Establishment 
was to be quiet; and in that sense neutrality was a 
mere unreality and pretence. (Hear.) So long as 


they could be kept quiet the other side would have 


might cry order, but whatever might have been the 


all their own way. He could not help asking jhim- 
self what was his own responsibility in the matter. 
So long as he did not oppose the evil he was respon- 
sible for its existence. It was a political institu- 
tion, and the man who did not vote against it was 
thereby a consenting party to its continuance, 
They all objected to the Popish tendencies in the 
Establishment, and every Methodist preacher was 
responsible for the continuance of the evils in the 
Establishment who neither spoke nor voted against 
them. (Hear, hear.) Whilst he reverenced the 
convictions of those who were opposed to him, he 
could not and he would not be a party to anything 
that kept.down his right to assert his Protestantism 
before the world. (Hear, hear.) He asked for 
freedom, but he had no wish that liberty should he 
abused. Up to that time he had never taken part 
in a public political meeting except on the educa- 
tion question, and the 18 to reduce the num- 
ber ot public-houses. He had often been urged t 
take part in purely political and in municipal elec- 
tions, but he had not done so; he had never spoken 
at a ward meeting for a municipal election, and he 
had not the slightest wish to do so. As ministers 
they had too much common-sense to go and make 
violent attacks on each other at emall meetings 
where their people differed in opinion. Suppose 
Dr. Osborn were as young again as they could all 
wish him, and suppose the Doctor travelling with 
him in some small village circuit. Suppore that 
Mr. Holland was the superintendent, and Dr. Os- 
born his young man. Suppose Dr. Osborn came to 
his superintendent and said, I have joined the 
Liberation Society, and am going to speak at the 
meeting to-night.” It would be his duty to advise 
his young man not to go, because of the disturbance 
it would make in the Wesleyan Society. There 
would be the farmer in the next village, and the 
draper over the way; they differ in opinion; let 
them fight it out between them; did anybody 
imagine that he should have any difficulty in in- 
ducing his young man, Dr. Osborn, to keep the 
peace? (Loud laughter.) But while brag did not 
abuse their freedom, still they must be free. 
In their being so, their peace, their fair 
position before the nation depended. He 
could not submit to the London minute; 
he believed there were many who would 
not submit to it. They never could carry 
out the restriction with the rising generation of 
Wesleyan ministers ; and why pass a minute which 
could not and ought not to be enforced? He 
implored and besought the Conference to take some 
middle course. Let the Conference say on the one 
hand that it would not expose itself to the charge 
of being Ultramontane and taking away the citizen 
rights of the preachers ; and on the other hand, let 
them refrain from political agitations on mere party 
questions ; especially in those small places where 
they would be in danger of injuring the spiritual 
interests of their church. Christian ministers 
ought not to be mere political agitators. They 
remembered what occurred at the Hull Conference : 
a minister was brought up, not for attending the 
meeting against the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, but because he had not spoken with suffi- 
cient propriety. If anybody abused their freedom, 
the Conference could easily call them to account. 
He implored the fathers on the platform to trust 
the young ministers. ‘‘Trust us! Trust us! If 
anybody tells you we want to be mere political 
agitators, going here, there, and everywhere for 
party purposes, don’t believe them ; don’t believe 
them ; we have no such wish.” (Hear, hear.) The 
bond of the brotherhood of Wesleyan ministers was 
dear to them, and it could be preserved by the 
generous toleration of each other’s differences, and 
not by suppression or restraint. (Hear, hear.) 
After the death of the Siamese twins, it was dis- 
covered tLat the ligament which joined them might 
have been separated by the sharp, quick cut of the 
surgeon’s knife, without endangering their lives. 
For there was no artery, nothing vital in it, but no 
surgeon was found bold enough to perform the 
operation. The ligament which bound Methodism 
to the Church of England would not be severed by 
the sharp cut of the surgeon's knife: — if it 
were, Methodism would not bleed to death; but 
the ligament was being =" eaten away, and 
soon it would all be gone. It was already a 
shrunken, shrivelled, and withered thing; and why 
should they be held in bondage by a piece of dead 
skin? Let them separate. The path through life 
for the Church of England was not their path. 
Their lines henceforth — in different directions. 
Let the Church of England go her way, and God 
bless her ! re let us go our way, and God bless us 
ause) 

After the debate the following declaration was 
adopted by general agreement: — That the 
minyte of the Second London District meeting be 
cancelled ; that the resolution be also withdrawn ; 
that the Conference recognises on the one band the 
individual freedom of the ministers as Christian 
cittzens, and on the other band their responsibility 
to each other and to the Conference as members of 
a non-political body, and confides in their loyalty 
and honour so to regulate and control their public 
action as not to imperil the unity of the ministerial 
brotherhood, or disturb the peace of the connexion 
at large. 


East DuLwicu.—A project has been started for 
— * Congregational chapel for the large and 
increasing population of East Dulwich. A public 
meeting is to be convened, and a committee organised 
for the purpose. 

KENSINGTON AND CanonbBuRY.—We have 10 
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announce that the Rev. Dr. Raleigh, of Canon- 
bury, has accepted the unanimous invitation to 
become their pastor, of the Congregational Church 
at Kensington, lately vacated by Dr. yea gra 
CoNFERENCE HALL, MitpMay Park.—Mr. George 
Müller, of Bristol, has preache here to crowded 
congregations during the last two Sundays, Also 
on Tuesday and Friday evenings, and Wednesday 
and Thursday at noen. He is observing the same 
order this week, and will take leave of the people 
next Sunday. | 
STOCKWELL CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL.--We are 
informed that the pulpit of Stockwell Congre- 
gational Chapel being now vacant, through the 
resignation of the Rev. D. Thomas, D. D., will be 
occupied on Sundays, Aug. 29, Sept. 5 and 19, by 
the Rev. J. B. Heard, M. A., late a clergyman of the 
Charch of England. : 
Lone Eaton.—VicariAL Courtesy.—The Cor- 
ts of Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire 
ave resolved upon the establishment of a new Con- 


the two counties, and in close proximity to the 
basher in ald of the 


August 24, by Mr. Crosbie, M. A., LL B., of 
The bazaar was held in the National 

hoolroom, Long Eaton, kindly lent by the vicar, 
tte Rev. Mr. Atkinson. 

TURKISH Missions Alp Soctety.—The friends of 
this society have presented to the Rev. Henry 
Jones, M.A., 300 guineas, and a handsome time- 
piece with the f ing inscription :— ‘' Presented 
to the Rev. H. Jones, M. A., Cantab, together with 
a purse containing 300 guineas, as an acknowledg- 
ment of twenty-one years’ faithful services as secre- 
tary: of the irkish Missions Aid Society, August 
14, 1875.” The presentation was made on behalf 
of the contributors, among whom are the noble 
2 of the society, the Earl of Shaftesbury, 

G., and the vice-president, the Right Hon. Lord 
appropriate address, by Frederick J. 

D.C.L., barrister-at-law of the 
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blication of 4 sheet by the treasurer 
| : 1. * * * Mission,“ 


Turquand, shows that 
ea of th 


m in the 
xpenses are us :—The northern 
division 1 * Ko., Halls), 2,845/.; western 
(Opera House), ; eastern (Bow. road Hall), 


7,1041.; southern (Camberwell, &.), 6,091/, The 
general expenses are set down at 5,993/., and they 
include to ‘‘ ministers and evangelists 
who assisted Mr. Moody,” 320/. for distribution 
of the Christian among ministers and others,” and 
2,850/. for chairs, which have since been sold for 
1,270. The public have already contributed 
28,288“. 93. 6d. towards the total „ 1 mainly in 
the form of donations, of which 2,578“. have been re- 
ceived in sums vanging from 6d. to 550. The result 
is that a balance of 158/, 10s. is still wanted. 
SToke-sus-HampEN, — The recognition of the 
Rev. Robert Henry a spastor of Con- 
gregational Church, took place on the 17th 
inst. In the morning the Rev, Ll. D. Bevan, 
LL B., of London, preached to a large congrega- 
tion an eloquent sermon from the words, Thou 
shall see greater things than these.” A public 
dinner was provided in the schoolroom, which had 
been beautifully decorated for the occasion, and 
was the theme of general admiration. Mr. W. B, 
H sbditch, 


reoei ” was responded 
to by the Rev. J. T. eston-super-Mare ; 
‘* Success to Foreign was responded ‘to 
by the Rev. E. H. Jones, Other speeches were 
made by the Kev, E. 8. Prout, M.A, the 
Rev. J. Marsden, Llewelyn D. Bevan, the 
Rev. R. Henry, and Mr. Southcombe, 
tea a public meeting was held in the chapel, 
which was crowded, Sir Morton Peto, Bart., 


Grey, W 
Missions 


presided and addressed to the members some 


observations upon the pecuniary and moral support 
of the ministry. Mr. Southcombe detailed the 
circumstances which led to Mr. Henry being in- 
vited, upon which Mr. Henry made an ap ** 
22 and was followed by the Rev. J oy le, 
the Rev. R. James, the Rev. J. Stirling, the Rev. 
E. H. Jones, the Rev. J. Marsden, the Rev. E. 8. 
Prout, and the Rev. LI. D. Bevan, all on sponte 


subje The meeting soon afterwards 
es those named there was a considerable 
attendance of neighbouring ministers. _ 


Mol. —The ish Congregationalists of Mold 


ose 
28,396“. 19a. 6d. | 
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celebrated the eleventh anniversary of the opening 
of their church by a series of meetings last week. 
The attendance was very large, and on two of the 
evenings numbers were unable to gain admission 
Sermons were preached on the n by the Rev. 
A. Wilson, B. A., of Stockport; on Monday after- 
noon and Tuesday evening, by the Rev. E. Her- 
ber Evans, of Carnarvon; on Wednesday, by the 
Rev, W. W. Harry, of Knutsford ; and on Thurs- 
day, by the Rev. Wm. Rees, D. D. There was a 
tea-party on the Monday afternoon, followed by a 
public meeting at night, over which Henry Lee, 
Esq., of Sedgley Park, Manchester, presided. 
The Revs. J. D. Ridley (Holywell), P. W. Darn- 
ton (Chester), E. Herber Evans, F. B. Brown 
(Wrexham), A. Wilson, B.A, and D. Burford 
Hooke (pastor) took part. In his opening remarks, 
Mr. Lee, speaking of the Church of the future, 
said it would be don love to Christ, and the 
love of Christ would be the liberty of the Church. 
He tted that the Christian Church was 80 
divided in this day, but he believed that its divi- 
sions would be far less when religion was separated 
from its State fetters. Fraternity among the 
different sections of the Church would then cease 
to be an impossibility, and ‘‘ brotherly love would 
continue.” The priesthood of the Church would 
in no case be arrogant or presumptuous ; it would 
be one that would persuade, exalt, and comfort 
men, and its watchword, ia the true sense of the 
terms, would be—Liberty, Equality, and Frater- 
nity. In other words, he believed that ‘‘the 
Church of the future” would embrace those prin- 
ciples which.they, as Congregationalists, believed 
to be those of the New Testament. 


Correspondence, 


— 


MR. GORDON AT EARLSHEATON. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sir,—I have read your paper of the llth. Who 
your Earlsheaton correspondent is I know not; but as 
a measure of justice, I demand to be allowe 1 to state 
the facts of the case, and to give my authorities —the 
reports of the local paper—for the correctness of my 
statements. 

1. Your correspondent says I was allowed am ple 
time at the close of Mr. Gordon's lecture.” This is 
fiction, not fact. Mr. Gordon had stated in his lecture 
that a great part of tithe was of modern origin, 
created by the Act of Parliament.” I challenged him 
to produce one out of the three hundred which he said 
existed. He could not (as I well knew) produce even 
one. The chairman, Mr. Clay, then came to his rescue, 
and determinedly, time after time, as I pressed my 
right, according to the announcement on the bill call- 
ing the meeting, to ask questions, refused to allow me 
even to ask one more question, much less to address 
the meeting. As this part of the meeting had great 
interest for the audience, and would presumably 
interest the public, it is reported almost verbatim in 
the Dewsbury Chronicle of August 7th. The words 
which were actually used were (vide the local 
papers)—Tbe Chairman : ‘‘ I think we have had enough, 
Ko.“ Mr. Berger: Allow me to put a question.” 
The Chairman: Don't put me down, Xo. The ques- 
tion shall not be answered, &c.” Mr. Berger: Will 
vou —— The Chairman: I shall not allow you to 
address the meeting.“ Mr. Berger: I am going to 
ask a guestion. The Chairman: No, no; [am chair- 
man, and I will not allow you.“ (Hisses.) 

Is this being allowed ample time! I think not. 

2. Your correspondent says, Mr. Gordon's mouth 
was emphatically closed” at my lecture the fullowing 
evening. The printed report (vide Dewsbury Chronicle, 
August 7), says, The lecturer (myself) concluded an 
able lecture by calling upon his andience, if they 
thought the Church was worth preserving, to stand by 
it, and announced that he would answer any question 
which Afr, Gordon or any other gentleman might put 
to him, but as speeches were not allowed on the previous 
evening, speeches would not be allowed on that occasion.” 
Mr, Gordon said, He had to ask whether the decision 
of the lecturer was absolute—that he was not to be 
heard except in the form of questioi?” The Chairman: 
“He (Mr. Gordon) must conform to the rule laid 
down.“ 

Here is Mr. Gordou's own admission that he himself 
was treated as Mr. Berger was at first treated the pre- 
vious evening. No speeches, but simply questions, wero 
allowed at Mr. Gordon's meeting; no speeches, only 
questions, were allowed at Mr. Berger's meeting; was 
‘measure for measure,” fair or unfair! Certainly when 
Mr. Gordon had opportunity of asking as many ques- 
tions as he liked, his mouth was wot “ emphatically 
closed.” 

3, Your correspondent says Mr. Gordon was 
% addressed as untruthful.’’ This is incorrect. State- 
ments made by him and other Liberationist lecturers 
were so designated; but there is an essential difference 
between saying a statement made by a man is untrutl ful 
and saying the wéterer of such a statement is untruthful. 
A man may be the embodiment of truth—may not con- 
sciowsly swerve in the least degree from the truth; and 
yet, through want of sufficient information, say that 
which is absolutely and undeniably untrue. I never for 
one moment dreamed of addressing Mr. Gordon as un- 


* 


y 


trnthful ; but I certainly maintain that his statement, 
A great part of the tithe is of modern origin, the 


creation of Acts of Parliament passed within the last 
300 years,” is wntrue, 


I trust, Sir, that your own sense of what is fair 


between man and man will prompt you to insert this 
letter in your next number, 


I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
T. T. BERGER. 
Bolton, Aug. 20, 1875. 


THE REV. F. A. GACE AND MR. ADAMS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 
Sin, —As Mr. Gace has referred to me personally in 


‘his letter which you published last Wednesday, I trust 


you will afford me space for a few words in reply, not. 
withstanding that your editorial note contained a suffi- 
cient answer to all his arguments. 

And, firs’, let me say that in the perusal of Mr. Gace's 


letter, I have been not a little astonished at the cool 


assumption of the writer, that the Church of England 
as by law established is the Catholic Church, and that 
all men are bound by the reputed statements of St. 
Augustine, : 

I have always been led to believe that the word 
“Catholic” means universal,“ and as the Church of 
England as by law established exists only in England 
end Wales, it is certainly difficult to understand how 
it cao correctly be termed universal.“ Besides, it is 
notorious that in our country the supporters of the 
Establishment constitute but a minority of that deplo- 
rably small portion of the population who are in the 
habit of attending places of worship on Sunday. 

With regard to the statements of St. Augustine, I 
may refer Mr. Gace to Article VI. of the Church of 
England, wherein it is stated that Holy Seri ture con- 
taineth all things necessary to salvation, so that what- 
soever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, 
is not required to be believed.“ It is evident, there- 
fore, that the Church of Eugland desires alone to look 
to the Bible, and not to the writings of St. Augustine 
or any other fallible theologian, for instruction and 
advice, And it is also significant that if the anathema 
of St. Augustine refers to anyone, it is to Mr. Gace and 
his co-religionists, for the very name of their Church 
implies a protest against the doctrines which were advo- 
cated by St, Augustine. 

But, Sir, Mr. Gace has avowed himself an enemy of 
all Nonconformists, and in order to justify his position 
as such, has quoted, in his letter to your columns, the 
following words, which occur in Mr. Spurgeon’s Sword 
and Trowel :— | 


*‘Charity towards a corrupt system is falsehood to 
truth, danger to ourselves, injury to our follow- men, 
and dishonour to God,” &c. 

And again :— 

% Delenda est Carthago. . . . An end to all 
truckling and coquetting: we are the determined foes of 
the system which is now styled our national religion, 
and can never cease to oppose it.” 


Mr. Gace is, however, extremely unfortunate in his 
selection of quotations, and however distinguished he 
may be as an author and preacher, it is evident he is 
not a little deficient in perspicuity. In both these 
extracts it will at once be seen Mr. Spurgeon dis- 
tinctly refers to the system” and not the individuals. 
Nonconformists, and Mr. Spurgeon above all, desire to 
live in the closest terms of Christian fellowship with 
t who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and 
truth.” They do not attack Churchmen, but the 
Established Church. 

But even supposing Mr. Spurgeon had declared him- . 
self hostile to Churchmen, that would in nowise excuse 
either Mr. Gace's assertion that Dissenters are his 
enemies, or the uncharitable and un-Christianlike doc- 
trines contained in his Questions of Church Catechism.” 
The Vicar of Great Barling will surely not contend 
that whatever mistake Mr. Spurgeon, or any other 
leading Nonconformist minister might be gui:ty of, he 
may commit with impunity. 

Nor is the relative position of these two gentlem n to 
their country the tame. Mr. Spurgeon speaks as a 
private individual; Mr: Gace as a State official. The 
assertions of the former carry weight solely beoause of 
their intrinsic value, whereas the statements of the latter 
owe their notoriety alone to the importance of their 
author's position in the State. 

It is for these reasons, therefore, and others, that I 
had a perfect right to criticise and condemn certain 
statements in Mr. Gace’s catechism, which I consider 
incompatible with the teaching of the Protestant 
Church of England as by law ostablished, but which, 
I regret to say, have the silent approval of Mr. Gace’s 
diocesan. | 

I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
W. 8. ADAMS. 

Bowden, Cheshire, Aug. 23, 1875. 


The Academy states that the Marquis of Lorne 
has in the press a narrative poem of above 3,000 
lines, called, Guido and Lita,” a Tale of the 
Riviera, founded on an incident of une of the many 
Saracen inroads which troubled the coast of 
Provence during the tenth century. The volume 
will be published in the autumn by Messrs. 


| Macmillan and Co, 


Ava. 25, 1875. 
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Our Contemporaries. 
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THE CHANCES OF A **RELIGIOUS” WAR. 


The Spectator observes that all the world seems 
agreed that the next war in Europe is to be a 
religious war. Mr. Gladstone and Cardinal 
Manning, at daggers-drawn upon every other 
question of religious politics, are in harmony in 
predicting that a grand religious war is either 
imminent or certain, and they express the latent or 
avowed belief of multitudes of lesser men. But, 
though everybody assumes the religious war, no- 
body tells us why he assumes it, or, indeed, in what 
way he interprets an exceedingly wide phrase. 
Mr. Gladstone, it is true, in his new book offers us 
a reason, but then it is scarcely one which reason- 
able men can unhesitatingly accept. He says 
Rome intends war. Considering, however, that 
every creed is always more or less at war with civil 
society, and that, if the Catholic Church were 
true, the establishment of its ascendancy would he 
a much higher cause for war than territorial exten- 
sion, or even territorial safety, the accusation does 
not strike us with the horror Mr. Gladstone 
evidently intends it should inspire. That the 
Pope, next to a miraculous and peaceful interposi- 
tion of Providence on his behalf, would like a 
stort, sharp war, in which the Catholic horn should 
be exalted and the Protestant horn abased, and 
God be shown to be an Ultramontane, and he him- 
self be restored to his autocracy in the Papal 
States, is very probable indeed, and in a selr-satis- 
fied old clergyman who honestly believes that his 
caise is God's cause, is not very blameworthy ; but 
the Pope’s wish, whether blameless or heinous, 
does not prove the Pope’s power. He must use 
human instruments, and where is he to find them? 
But may not events produce a war which, though 
not avowedly religious, shall either become so, or 
at all events prove in its ultimate results to have 
been such? ell, of course, if Cardinal Manning 
is right in his opinions, that may prove to be the 
case, If the world is really ruled y a Being who 
will scourge France and Germany because Germany 
is 0 to the P and France trying to set 
it up again, and punish Italy for accepting Rome, 
and reward the Romans—for it is reward, on the 
cardinal’s theory—for wishing to be accepted, and 
exalt the Russian Patriarch to the arbitership of 
Europe because Protestantism has. approved the 
Falk laws, then the war may have a religious 
result, but according to mere human reason, no 
such consequence is probable. If Mr. Gladstone is 
right, or Cardinal Manning, let either of them 
name the statesman in Europe who will risk a 
battle or a province to re-establish the Papal 
throne. 

The Saturday Review thinks it was hardly worth 
Mr. Gladstone’s while to enter into a supplemen- 
tary controversy as to the meaning of some empty 
sentences in an ecclesiastical declamation. In one 
of his numerous speeches on the wrongs of the Pope 
it seems that Cardinal Manning thought fit to 
announce that the temporal power would hereafter 
be restored at the cost of a general and bloody war. 
When Mr. Gladstone complained of the sanguinary 
spirit of the prophecy, Cardinal Manning explained 

he had only inferred the probability of war 
from the vast numbers of the regular armies of 
Europe. Mr. Gladstone justly replies that the 
military establishments have no special connection 
with the affairs of Rome; and he adds that, if cir- 
cumstances were favourable, the representatives of 
the Holy See would cease to explain away their 
warlike prognostication. It is undoubtedly true 
that iastical pretensions vary with oppor- 
tunities; nor can it be doubted that a Roman 
Catholic dignitary would welcome an internecine 
war which should end in the restoration of the 
sovereignty of the Pope. So simple a knot requires 
no Divine intervention to untie it. It is a waste of 
Mr. Gladstone’s great abilities elaborately to 
demonstrate conclusions which his inferiors have 
long since taken for granted. 


3 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS AT 
SHEFFIELD. 


The Saturday Review says the visit of the prince 
and ow to Sheffield has been peculiarly suc- 
cessful. In the first place, its success was enhanced 
by the removal of an apprehension that the visit 
— not succeed; and in the next place, Sheffield 

taken extraordinary pains to make everything 
go off well. There are melancholy passages in the 
recent history of Sheffield which inspire a fear lest 
the population — be found to be too rude, undis- 
ciplined, and wilful to accept the burden of good 
behaviour during the royal visit. As it turned out, 
no set of people could have behaved better, kept 
better order, or shown themselves more good- 
humoured. It was also thought thai Sheffield 
might be too democratic to care for a prince and 
princess; but the event has proved that, of all 
places in the world, Sheffield was most prepared to 
welcome the heir to the Crown and his wife. How 
far Sheffield may be really democratic is a question 
which it requires local — — to answer ; but, 
even if it is democratic, there is nothing inconsis- 
tent in a democravic town welcoming royal per- 


sonages heartily. The antagonism of modern demo- 
cracy is not to the Crown, but to those institutions 
which depend on the tion of classes ; and the 


resence of persohs high enough to make all below 
em momentarily ea is calculated to please 


. 
* 


democracy rather than to irritate it. The prince 
and princess are welcomed not only for their high 
station, but because they do well what they have 

ot todo. They take their proper part in public 
fife. They come when they promise that they will 
come ; they say what they ought to say ; they look 
as they ought to look ; and the thought to please 
and honour them will be to please and honour the 
Queen, is ever present in the minds of those who 
have to welcome them, and who gladly seize an 
opportunity of bearing their humble testimony to 
the merits of a blameless life spent in the service of 
the nation. Sheffield deserves great credit for the 
ingenuity and thoroughness with which the pre- 
parations for the royal visit were made, and for the 
discipline and skill with which every arrangement 
was carried out. 


ELECTION COMMISSIONS. 


NORWICH. 

This inquiry has been proceeding during the past 
week, Mr. Morgan Howard, Q.C., being the chief 
commissioner. 

The standing difficulty in Norwich electioneer- 
ing is plainly revealed in the evidence of Mr. J. H. 
Tillett, the unseated member. On Thursday he 
was asked 
In which wards are the greatest number of poor 
voters?—The seventh and eighth. 

What proportion of poor voters is there? — Four - fifths 
of the entire population. I mean four-fifths are work- 
ing class as distinguished from the middle class. Of 
these four-fifths, probably the greater part would be- 
very poor. 

Mr. J. Stanley, a young Conservative town coun- 
cillor, ‘* well up in electioneering matters,” was the 
next witness. The following is a portion of his 
evidence :— 

Is the class of persons ready to be employed as mes- 
se a l one ?—I[ should think in my division 
(the lst Ward) there would be about 200 who would 
become messengers or an hi else you like. 

That is nearly 4 8 yours an exceptional 
district in that way ?—It is wcrse than some wards, 
and better than others. I should think in the 7th 


— 


Ward there would be 500 or 600. : 

Do — mean 500 ple whose votes could be got? 
—I should think or 500. I believe I am within 
the mark. 


There is a strange state of things in Norwich ; and 
unless both parties concur in an honourable engagement 
to conduct elections on honourable * is it 
sible for one to win fairly! —No. If one party makes 
up its mind to fight honourably, and the other party 
simply gives beer, in my opinion that influence in the 
7th and 8th Wards would be sufficient to turn the elec- 
tion. 

They have no political principles!—I have never 
found them out. I have never found eny political 
principle in the 7th Ward among that class of people. 

Do you consider ali the wards venal /—No, 

More or less! — More or less. 

: hs dspace do you think the most venal?— The 7th and 
t 


Which do you think the worse of the two ?—I do not 
think there is a pin to choose between them. 

If you got the exact number employed on each side, 
would you have a fair idea of the number of venal per- 
sons in the city — Yes. 

Do you think 4,000 would be too much to estimate 
the number of venal persons /—I don’t know that that 
would be too many. | 


A third of the voting power of the city is so corrup- 
tible that it may be bought !—It is a fact, I believe, 
and it is much to be regretted. 

On Friday Mr. Warner Wright complained of the 
violence displayed towards him by Mr. Womersley, 
a manager at Messrs. Colman’s works, on his leaving 
the court on the previous evening. Mr. Womersley 
had threatened to smash him, and that he would 
do for him” even if he were locked up for it. It 
was also complained that Mr. Womersley had called 
Mr. Wright a lying slink.” The Chief Commis- 
sioner said he considered Mr. Womersley’s conduct 
very unjustifiable. Mr. Womersley was evidently 
a person of very excitable temperament, and he had 
better absent himself from the court and not appear 
in it until he was sent for. Mr. Wright then 
retired, threatening legal proceedings against Mr. 
Womersley. 

Mr. Kent, solicitor, ward manager for the 
Liberals in the second ward at the last election, 
stated that he commenced with three messengers 
on the Monday. On the Wednesday the number 
of messengers had grown to fifteen. Witness had 
no intention to e the messenger’s work last as 
long as possible. On Thursday the number of mes- 
— — was further increased to twenty- six, and on 
Friday to twenty-eight. He knew there was a 
large employment of messengers at the 1874 elec- 
tion, but he had only heard rumours upon the sub- 
ject. Those rumours did not induce him take extia 
precautions in 1875. He had employed some 
messengers who were voters. It was difficult to 
avoid doing so in an election. There were other 
messengers also set on at the Liberal sub-committee 
rooms in the second ward. Witness employed 
several men at the request of certain gentlemen ; 
but he refused to accede to some of the applications 
for employment made to him. He preferred to 
employ recommended men. He did not regard the 
employment of voters as a corrupt act, the voters 
having been honestly employed. There had been 
some personation in 1874 ; no prosecutions followed. 
He did not think there was any intimidation by 
roughs at the last election. 

Bennet, ward manager for the Liberals in 


the seventh ward at the last election, said he 
employed 


altogether 116 persons as messengers, 


* 


With the class of persous available for employment 
he could not have done with less. He employed 
some voters, but he abstained from asking them 
whether they were voters. He thought the — 
portion of the constituency, on being bribed, would 
turn any election in Norwich. Witness thought, 
however, that direct bribery bad been stamped out 
in Norwich, and that colourable employment would 
also now cease. He considered that the deliver 
of voting cards and circulars should be abolished. 
If he employed no watchers at an election he could 
do with ten messengers less in the seventh ward. 
Witness sent three messengers into the enemy’s 
camp to see what was going on, and these mes- 
sengers were unsuspectingly set on by the Conserva- 
tives. 

On Tuesday evidence of the same character was 

iven, and some against Mr. Wormersley, junior. 

r. W. Crosstree, a Conservative manager, sug- 
gested the disfranchisement of 3, 000 to 4, 000 venal 
voters. Mr. Thirkettle, also a Conservative, who 
was beaten at the last municipal election, charged 
the Liberals with bribery, but as for the Conserva- 
tives, it was the purest election the party ever 
fought”! 

BOSTON. 


The Commission appointed to inquire into the 
alleged corrupt practices at the late Boston election 
was opened on Friday. Mr. M'Iutyre, Q. C., 
announced the determination of the Commissioners 
to inquire most minutely into every case of corrup- 
tion that came under their notice, and promised 
certificates of indemnity to all who gave their 
evidence fairly. Mr. William Thomas, the agent 
for Mr. Ingram, the Liberal member, stated that he 
distributed coal tickets given by Mr. Parry, the 
unseated Liberal member, in December, 1873, and 
the dissolution took place in the following January. 
He did not know how much was given away in 
coals. He might have distributed between 300 and 
400 tickets himself. 

This morning Mr. Thomas's examination was 
resumed. He wished to correct a report that he 
had said Mr. Ingram had spent on coal, 
What he said was 500 tons. Witness did not 
intend to ask Mr. Ingram for moneys for which he 
had not kept vouchers ; he knew Mr. Ingram would 
be liable to penalties if he paid them. Benjamin 
Bessel, dyer, agent to Mr. Parry, was the next 
witness, and gave evidence regarding tke coul dis- 
tribution. 

On Monday Mr. Dyer, agent for Mr. Parry, 
stated that the Liberal party had never had an 
actual request for a bribe. He gave salaries to the 
messengers and reporters, and stated that he had 

aid some who were voters. Alderman Bailey 

efended the giving of coals by Mr. Parry as an 
„gt of charity,” and stated that such a thing was 
customary. 


FATAL COLLISION WITH THE QUEEN’S 
YACHT, 


Upon the departure of Her Majesty from the 
Isle of Wight on Wednesday from Balmoral, a sad 
accident took place while crossing the Solent. Her 
Majesty left Cowes about six o’clock in the Alberta, 
and about half-an-hour afterwards, when off Ryde, 
A 2 Be — with * sailing 

acht Mistletoe, tons, the rty r. 

8 Hey wood, the well-known banker af Manchester. 
The latter vessel sank almost immediately, the 
captain being killed by the collision and the mate 
and one lady drowned. The Alberta, which was in 
charge of Prince Leiningen, lost her bowsprit, and 

was otherwise damaged. , 

It appears that when the royal yacht was crossing 
Stokes Bay, a schooner yacht, which proved to be 
the Mistletoe, was observed to be right across the 
bows of the Alberta, and as soon as the position of 
the schooner was observed the helm of the Alberta 
was at once put about, with the intention of running 
under the stern of the Mistletoe, and had the latter 
kept on her course there can be little doubt that 
the royal yacht would have cleared her, and the 
accident would have been avoided : but seeing the 
Alberta approaching, and believing that a serious 
accident was inevitable, the master, it is supposed, 
became flurried, and, losing his presence of mind, 
allowed the sails to flap, and the vessel to go off 
her course. She was etruck violently amidships, 
cut nearly in two, and almost immediately turned 
over and sank, A lady named Miss Peel, daughter 
of the late Mr. John Peel, M.P. for Tamworth, 
and the mate, went down with the yacht, and were 
drowned. The master was picked up unconscious, 
having been struck by a spar, and died. On being 
dragged on board the Alberta, the steward was 
fuund to have the small bone of one of his arms 
fractured, and was sent to Haslar Naval Hospital. 
Mr. Heywood, the owner, was picked up in an ex- 
hausted condition and removed to Admiralty House, 
Portsmouth. Mrs. Heywood was in Ryde at the time 
of the collision, and was immediately fetched over 
by order of Her Majesty. The crew were all 
rescued, and sent on board the Duke of Wellington 
flagship at Portsmouth. As soon as the Mistletoe. 
was struck the officers and crew of the Alberta did 
8 was ~ ible to rescue age Ab board. 

; lert ticul Star or ape 
himself in this respect. He — in om 
Miss Peel, and was himself placed in the greatest 
jeopardy while endeavouring to save the life of the 
dece lady. He to reach her, but, the 
back of the schooner giving way at the time, she 
was carried below by the mainsail of the ship, 
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the blue jackets also had narrow escapes, one of 
them actually going down with the sinking vessel. 

Her Majesty was of course greatly concerned at 
the accident, and herself did her best to console the 
rescued ladies, and personally assisted in the 
attempt to restore the captain. The Queen before 
leaving for Balmoral sent to Admiral Elliot and 
issued epecial command with regard to the care of 
the survivors. Her Majesty also requested that 
telegramt with reference to the condition of Mr. 
Heywood should be sent after her on her journey 
to the North, and the telegraph office was kept 
open all night for the pu : 
forwarded to reach Her Majesty at Banbury, and 
messages were despatched to various statiuns on the 
rou 


On Thursday an inquest was opened at Gosport 
on the body of Stokes, and, after some evidence 
respecting the circumstances of the disaster had 
been given, the inquiry was adjourned. 

On Friday the inquiry was resumed. Evidence 
was given by Henry Brown, the coxswain of the 
gig; Mr. E. S. Heywood, the owner; Hiscock, the 
steward ; and Captain Welch, of the Alberta. The 
substance of it was that the schooner was taking a 
2 course for Ryde, which involved tacking. 

o alteration was made in her course until the col- 
lision was imminent, when Brown, being a younger 
man, assisted the deceased Stokes at the tiller in 
putting the helm hard down, with a view to 
receiving the shock less dangerously if possible. 
Mr. Heywood atically denied that there was 
any idea of steering near the Queen's yacht; he 
should have considered it an impertinence to have 


he Alberta’ 


over the bow of the Alberta, Mr. Heywood thought 
all could have scrambled over. The deceased Miss 
Peel was got partly over the rail, the deceased mate 
1 the rigging assisting her, and three 
men had 1 5 d to lift gr has 2 

Lip away. Hiscock, ugh the 
Peel and the strain of a rope had 


if a different course had been taken the Mistletoe 
would still have been rundown. The prince said 
he had received a 


Further on Her Majesty says: It was 
mer sad that, in spite of — ays Fallerton’s 


could not 


collision, other witnesses had been exa nined, 
the inquest was again adjourned. 

Her Majesty has sent members of ker household 
to Gairns to express her y with the 
relatives of the late Miss Anne Peel, who was 
drowned by the collision in the Solent. | 

The remains of Captain Stokes, the master of the 
yacht, were interred on Sunday in the parish 
churchyard, iY ape at or fifty of the 
master mariners, shipwrights of the 
town and several hundreds of the inhabitants joined 
in the procession | 

The remains of Mies Annie Peel were interred at 


Pendlebury yesterday evening, in the presence 
— of — — — 


the yacht, was present at the funeral 
also the Mr. — drother · in · lw a ‘the 


deceased, with whom she resided, and on the coffin 


veing lowered into the grave, the latter was se 


Her sister, Miss E. Peel, was rescued. Several of 


A telegram was 


ig | Positions u 


| overpowered by his feelings that he fell into a 
swoon. 

The wreck of the Mistletoe was raised yesterday 
by the divers, who have been at work on her for 
some days put. She was cut almost in halves, and 
only with great difficulty was she brought into 
Portsmouth harbour, and beached on a flat near the 
Spit buoy. 


— 


TURKEY AND THE OUTBREAK IN 
MONTENEGRO? 


It is very difficult to obtain authentic news as to 
che insurrection in Montenegro, the telegrams on 
the subject being mostly from Sclavonic sources 
decidedly hostile to Turkey. According to these 
reports many bands from Servia have passed into 
Bosnia, and the insurrectionary movement in that 
province is extending to the north-western districts, 
the inhabitants in some places refusing to pay taxes 
to tue Turkish authorities. It is stated that Prince 
Milan has addressed a note to the Powers, pointing 
out the difficulties which have arisen from the 
spread of the insur:ection to his territory, and that 
he has intimated to the consular body that he has 
been obliged to establish a corps of observation and 
reserve, The Prince pointed out-that even in taking 
these measures for the maintenance of neutrality 
he, to a certain extent, jeopardises his own position. 
He is about going to the Crimea to pay his respect 
to the Czar. 

A despatch from Ragusa says large bodies of 
insurgents are concentrated near Klek, and a con- 
siderable portion of the force besieging Trebinje 
has macched thither, taking with them their small 
iron guns. The fighting near Trebinje (the capital 
of Montenegro), has consequently ceased, and the 
town remains in possession of the Turks. 

The Daily News bas already a special correspon- 
dent in Bosnia, who states that the roads to the 
no of Bosnia-Serai, and doubtless in other 
quarters as well, are very unsafe for travellers, 
and that the insurgent bands are constantly 
gathering * other line of the frontier 
is, however, still in the hands of the Turkish gar- 
risons and troops, and the inhabitants occupy their 
houses as usual. The Turkish battalions disem- 
barked at Klek have succeeded in forcing their way 
to Mostar, but not without some severe fighting, 
as they sustained a loss of twenty killed and many 
wounded. The er in Trebinje made 
a sortie on 8 had an iy with 
the insurgents which lasted six hours, but without 
any very decisive resulta, both parties retainin 
their positions. A statement from Constantinople 
makes light of the insurrectionary movement in 
Bosnia, and says that the Ottoman Government is 
now ready to act with energy and effect. It will 
shortly have 18,000 men in the He vina, and 
orders have been sent to Dervish Pasha to assume 
the offensive. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Times also 
writes as follows as to the probable policy of 
Austria at this crisis :— 

— ay r at tng’ tee Henne sug: 

ex of allow 0 na a 

— ted ent 44 such as tas eats 
to Orete after the late rebellion, Had this tion 
been accepted, the three Northern Powers would have 
been pre to assist in carrying it through and to 
advocate a truce, but the Porte declined, being desi- 
rous to crush the rebellion before according reforms. 
If the reinforcements despatched can make their way 
into H vina soon enough to allay the growing 
alarm of Austrian Government, the policy of the 
Porte is likely to be crowned with success. In the 
other event the Porte must expect to see the late pro- 
u, and in a much more pressin 

manner thao before, It is probably with a view to 
diminish the Sultan’s chance of success that Servia is 
keeping quiet. Were Servia to assume a hostile atti- 
tude the Porte might feel entitled to march her troops 


| inte the P ity, and thus gaiu easy access to 
Herzego whereas while Servia rem neutral 
the Porte only three mountain roads at her 


disposal, all occupied by the insurgents, Such bein 
the base, Austrian intervention 3 longer — 


sidered altogether impossible. Austria's apparent 
determination to act may be taken as a proof of 
her regarding tke main‘enance of the status quo 
as im ble. Any change in Turkey being sure to 
exe an exciting influence upon the South Sla- 
vonic * of Austria, who are yearning for a 
coming South Slavonic Empire, it is morally certain 
that the Vienna Government would prefer leaving 
matters as they are, did they expect the Rayahs tw 
uiesce much longer in the*cruelties and extortions 
of Muhommedan master. As it is, the Austrian 
(rovernment seem to consider that a change bas become 
indispensable, and that it had best be effected at a time 
when they may hope to exercise u leading influence 
upon the course of events. Germanv, ft may be 
assumed, approves this view ; whi'st who does 
not seem to hare expecte the revival of the Oriental 
uestion just now, is too goola friend of the South 
Wade to hold back. 

More definite is the information from Constanti- 
nople. A telegram from that capital, dated Aug. 
21, says :—‘‘ The representatives of Austria, Ger- 
many, and Russia, with the cognisance of their col- 
leagues, have proposed to the Porte to send the 
foreign consuls in Bosnia to inform the insurgents 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina that they are not to 
expect any aid from foreign countries nor from 
Servis and Montenegro, and to advise them to lay 
down their arms and submit their case to a special 
commissioner. The proposal is accepted by the 
Porte, it being sincerely anxious to avoid the effu- 


* 


— blood and to redress any just complaints. 
Server Pasha is the Imperial Commissioner; It is 


| confidently expected that the insurrection will thus 
soon terminate. 


THE RESOURCES OF BOSNIA AND THE 
HERZEGOVINA. 
(From the Times.) 


In the year 1872 some particulars regarding the 
population, revenues, and condition of Bosnia 
were collected by Her Majesty’s Consul at Bosna 
Serai, and may be worth recapitulating at the pre- 
sent time. The Herzegovina, or simply Herze- 
govina, is a Sandjak—say, county—in the Bosnian 
Province of European Turkey, and at.the date of 
Consul Holmes’s report it had a male population 
computed at about 80,000, of which 29,500 were 
Mussulmans, 23 500 Orthodox Greek Christiane, 
and 8,200 Catholics. The male population of tle 
entire province was computed at 542,000, nearly 
half being Mussulmans, and Mr. Holmes from 
this reckuns the entire population at 1,279,296. 
There are no accurate statistics, but these retuis 
are, he thinks, pretty near the truth. As illustra- 
ting the hardness of life in the sountry—a hardness 
partly the result of poverty and maladministratior, 
partly the consequence of climatic severities—it is 
stated that the total male population can only be 
reckoned to hive increased 95 587 in some eighteen 
years. Itis something to find that it has increased 
at all, for under the ccnditions of its government 
existence must be sometimes a burden. The pro- 
vince has always been infested with brigandage 
more or less, the result of the misgovernment. 
This miegovernment the Porte itself is directly 
responsible for through the capricious removals 
that constantly occur of the pashas sent out as 

overnors-general, In his 1872 report Consul 
folmes wrote :—‘‘ During the past year the ad- 
ministration of this province may te almost said to 
have been in abeyance with the exception of the 
most ordinary current affairs. The almost 
certain conviction which each pasha has that he 
can at most eapect to remain at the pont a year or 
eighteen months is a damper to the plans and 
intentions of even the best, as they feel they cannot 
hope for time to carry them out, and know that 
they are sure to be discontinued by their successor, 
who, as is almost invariably the case, abuses and 
neglects everything that has been attempted by 
his predecessor, thinking thereby to fg ies his own 
saperior ability. In consequence of the want of 
capable governors and the uncertainty and short 
continuance in power of the best, a decided increase 
of fanaticism on the part of the Mussulman popula- 
tion, and of discontent on the part of the Christians, 


bas been observed.” 


Things do not show any signs of improvement, if 
we may judge from the report for 1874 just issued. 
There we are told of the su r of a Pasha 
who had ruled three months, and the appointment 
of Dervish Pasha, whose length of term has been 
so far singularly lengthened. The civil administra- 
tion of Turkey seems in fact to be wholly in the 
grasp of the ignorant, intriguing women of the 

ultan’s harem, and favourites rise and fall, come 
and go, like motes in the gun. 

The natural resources of Bosnia are considerable. 
Some of its districts are famous for their plums, it 
grows fair tobacco, and Herzegovina is a good corn 
country, considering its physical configuration. 
But the land is heavily overburdened, and the 
people have suffered from several causes 1 
make their yoke more than ever unbearab‘e. One 
of the chief of these has been a cattle plague which 
has been allowed for many years to run its course 
unheeded by the indolent Turkish officials, This 
has not merely denuded the country of cattle, but 
it has shut it in to its own resources, Austria 


having, from motives of self-preservation, prohibited 


their expert. Whenever zeverer imposts come 
upon a le suffering in this way, they, of course, 
aggravate the troubles, and the taxation of Bosnia 
has reached that point, as in so many unfortunate 
Turkish provinces, where it forces the people down 
towards primitive savagery. The channels of trade 
get drie * Nothing can stand against the all- 
pervading demands of the tax-farmer and the 
monopolist, or the unscrupulous exactions of the 
official. Without any compensating advantages, 
all is scraped up that the people can give, short of 
driving them to want. In 1872 the taxes exclusive 
of the Customs des, which never come into the 
local treasury at all, yielded 427,182. ; including 
these duties, about 500, 000“. Lant year the revenue, 
again without the Customs, the amount of which 
could not be ascertaired, was 598,814/., so that in 
two years the provincial income had been incr 

by about 160,000/., while trade was languishing on 
all hands, During the same period the local out- 
lay hal only increase by about 18,000/., so that 
the money went to swell the Imperial exactions. 
No doubt we have here a key to one cause of the 
discontent which has grown so formidable, and if 
the population has rcached that state of desperate 
conviction when they esteem it wiser and cheaper 
to fight and die than go on paying taxes, they are 


not unlikely to carry things far. These taxes, it 


should be remembered, represent but a small part 
of the burden, being only what the local and Impe- 
rial Exchequer acknowledges after tax-farmers and 
Officials have had their rapacity satisfied. The 
wonder is that the people are able to rebel with 
any effect, but when that point comes up suspicion 
is at once roused that the arms and warlike provi- 
sions they display come from outside. Their orga- 
nization and equipment is, in view of their actual 


circumstances, the most suspicious feature in the 
present rising. 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


Mr. Henry Stewart, of London, was travelling 
in @ first-class carriage of an express train from 
London to Portsmouth, on Wednesday, in com- 

ny with his son, Albert Levi Stewart. Near 

orsham, while the son was looking out of the 
window, the door suddenly flew open and he fell 
out. The train was travelling at full speed. It 
was brought to a standstill at Horsham, and a 
search made, when the dead body was discovered 
on the line. 

On Thursday morning the train from London vid 
Chester was entering the tunnel which passes under 
the town of Birkenhead on its way to the Monks- 
ferry Station, and ran into a train of empty 
carriages which was coming up the single line of 
rails that passes through the tunnel. Sixteen 
passengers were hurt, some of them badly, and 
seven of them had to be sent at once to the Borough 
Hospital. 

Two railway accidents occurred on the South 
Devon Railway on Friday—one at Newton, on the 
main line, and the other at Tavistock, on a branch. 
About one p.m. a passenger train was passing 
22 Newton station - yard when the engine came 
in collision with a goods engine standing too near 
the points, and being thrown off the line, drew the 
guard’s van and one of the passenger carriages 
it, After ploughing — the permanent way for a 
distance of about sixty feet, the engine was brought 
up by coming in contact with the platform of the 
watercrane, which was considerably displaced, and 
the buffers at the further end of it destroyed by 
the shock. The guard, foot-plates, and other pro- 
jecting rts of the passenger engine, and the foot- 
„15 of the guard's van, were mica off, ond the side 

e passenger carriages injured. Fortunately, 
owing to the slow rate with which the train wns 
going towards the station, none of the passen 
were hurt, though the guard recvived some injury 
to one of his arms. 

At Tavistock the last down train was being 
shunted to take up an additional carriage, and in 
backing the last lage came into collision with 
the intended addition. shock was a somewhat 
severe one, and the i which was a third- 


class Se Se The foothoard was * 
torn off, the glass was bro rer. 
rown 


ff, 
the back of the carriage was torn away and 
upon the line. It was market night, bat happily, 


the other compartments were cramm 


the compartment damaged con- 
an old market-woman. 
The latter had a narrow escape, for the whole of 
the back of the 2 which she was 
* the by ber side was 

is. Many of the passengers were 


The Queen and Court reached Balmoral on Thurs- 
— 4 *. — Court ge ae *. > ag Her 
the royal family, thou — 
not the worse for the 2 


Majesty 
„are 
of Wednesday 


on Wednesday for the Duke of Rutland's shooting- 
33 and proceeded to Scotland on 


ay. 

The contemplated visit of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales to the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland at 
Dunrobin Castle is given up for this year, their 

hi ha determined to remain at 


Lb til jut befor the prince's departure tor 


Mr. e 
handsome sum of 11,000/. - He after having 
enjoyed a little repose on the Continent, enter 
— Oe autumn upon his new duties in Constan- 
tino The vacancy caused by his retirement is 

ly to be filled up.— The Civilian. 

Sir Charles Adderley has already over 600 appli- 
cations for the ntments under the Unsea- 

15 Act. Half the unemployed officers 

Navy are applicants. 
-glass window, the gift of the Imperial 
Crown Prince and Princess of Germany, has been 
FF Isle of 
ight, in commemoration of their visit lest season. 
The subject is Moses lifting up the brazen ; 

A bronze statue to the memory of ease 
will be ynveiled at a the birthplace of the 
railways of the world, on September 27, the fiftieth 
anniversary of the running of the first passenger 


A subscription has been started to erect a statue 
of Mr. Plimsoll, M. ., in some prominent 
g 


near the docks at the East-end. The m 
committee consists chiefly of workmen employed by 
large shipping and manufacturing firms at the 


Admiral Worden and the officers of the United 
| pton Water 


to the Aquarium recently 
Judgment was given on 


„ 


The Prince and Princess of Wales left Sheffield | of the 


| 


Trade inquiry at Liverpool into the abandonment | 
of the schooner Leader off the Smalls while on a 
voyage from Llanelly to Limerick. The court 
decided that the —_ was not to blame for 
leaving the vessel. e evidence showed that the 
foremast was perfectly rotten, and the rigging un- 
sound and defective, and it was also clear that the 
mainmast was in a most dangerous condition. The 
captain alleged that the owners were aware of the 
state of the vessel, and had promised to do some- 
thing to her before the winter if she made a good 
profit in the meanwhile. The court will report to 
the Board of Trade that the owners knowingly 
sent the vessel to sea in an unseaworthy condi- 
tion. 

Another serious marine disaster is reported, that 
of the burning of the Aurora at sea, on her home- 
ward voyage from Adelaide. Fortunately all on 
board her were rescued by the Melmerby, and 
brought to this country. When abandoned the 
Aurora was fully on fire, and two of her masts had 
fallen. The vessel was quite new, being on only 
her second voyage when the disaster occurred. 


With respect to the sudden departure of Mr. 
R. M. Carter, M. P. for Leeds, from this country 
for America, and the rumours which have arisen 
in connection with it, the Leeds Hapress announces 
that the hon. 82 who left on Tuesday 
week for New York, despatched a telegram from 
Queenstown on 4 O, on his way out, to 
Alderman Gaunt, of Leeds. In this Mr. Carter 
states that he has gone to seek a period of rest in 
Amerioa after recent domestic afflictions. 

Boring for coal at Swinderby, Lincolnshire, has 
been attended with satisfactory results. Coal 
measures have been reached at a depth of 1, 700ft. 
Mr. Samuel Morley, M. P., has promised to pre- 
side at a special conference of representatives of the 
National icultural Labourers’ Union, to be held 
at Oxford, on the 28th and 29th of September, to 
consider the crisis in the union. | 

The excavations for a new tidal basin at the 
Surrey Commercial Docks has laid bare a forest | 
2 rows 52 eee 1 the ** and in 

e are found bones o great ox primo- 
genius). Geologists consider that the forest belongs 
8 the elk and reindeer in the south of 


Richards, who had been condemned to 
death for murder, has been reprieved, a medical 
examina . tion having proved that he is of unsound 
min 


Two Birmingham reporters named Feinberg and 
Starkey were ing home on Tuesday night 
from an inquest in the suburbs when they were 
attacked by three men. After a struggle the re- 
porters escaped, but were followed attacked 

Two of their assailants attempted to throw 
8 into a pond, but were disturbed before 
they could effect their purpose. The third man 
was engaged with Feinberg, whom he stabbed and 
kicked and left insensible. Feinberg was robbed of 
his watch and chain and 14s. 

Adjudication of bankruptcy has been made in 
the case of Messrs. Alexander and William Collie 
on the petition of the London and Westminster 


Senor Carlos Gutierrez, the Honduras Minister, 
has addressed a y letter to Lord Derby, in 
which he comments on the report of the Foreign 
Loans Committee, and denies that there is any 
foundation for the censure it caste upon him. His 
lordship, in reply, merely acknowledges the receipt 

communication 


London streets take a heavy toll of human life 
and limb. Without including the old city,“ the 
Metropolitan Police have reported 124 persons run 
over and killed in the streets in the year 1874, and 
2,566 persons maimed or injured. 

The Leeds Mercury oth etailed reports of the 
probable ng Bog Yorkshire, and comes to the con- 
eee 

y good. 

The most on oe continue to arrive 
from all parts of the country with reference to the 
Irish harvest. An alarm wiiich existed with 
respect to the potato disease has subsided, but foot- 

mouth disease among cattle is undeniably on 
the increase, 

Mr. Wynne Griffiths, of Llanfair Hall, Carnar- 
von, and another gentleman who was visiting at the 
hall, were — tx the Menai Straits yesterday 


afternoon, through the upsetting of their boat. The 
bodies have been recovered. 


at Aberystwith on 
lo d, M.P. fur the 
constituents. At 


Card 
the close of his speech a vote of confidence in the 
hon, member was moved and seconded 


. Lloyd and his friends left the opposi- 
of the room. 
Thirty-eight oxen brought from New York for 
the British market were sald at the Cattle Market 
on 2 and fetched good prices. This is the 
first herd of cattle that has been brought over in 
such a manner, 
The foot-and-mouth disease is alarmingly in- 
creasing in Warwickshire. There are now 2,281 


cases against 800 the last fortnight, being 
2 eet ee 

istricts bordering on Oxfordshire an oucester- 
shire. One case of. umonia has occurred. 


*. i “i between the 1 of North 
es an ir workers respecting the pro 
reduction of wages is likely to be amicably settled, | 


pay up the association w 
its 


— § 


At Wrexham on Friday the workmen held a dele- 
gate conference, when it was resolved to form with 
the masters a board of arbitration for the settle- 
ment of the di ement. 

The death. is announced under distressing 
circumstances of Lady Cottesloe, wife of the Right 
Hon. Lord Cottesloe, which occurred at Swan- 
bourne on the 17th inst. The deceased lady had 
been for some days suffering from a slight attack 
of rheumatism, and instead of some medicine rw 
scribed for this complaint, she took hastily, and by 
mistake, a portion of poisonous liniment intended 
for external application, which caused her death 
after two days of great suffering. | 

A statue of the late Lord Mayo, erected in the 
main street of Cockermouth by public subscription 
at a cost of 800 guineas, was unveiled on Thursday 
by Lord Napier and Ettrick, in the presence of a 
large assemblage of people. Lord Napier, speaking 
of the late Lord Mayo’s career as Viceroy of India, 
described him as resolute, large-minded, prudent, 
humane, and just. His industry embraced every 
branch of government, and in all the traces of his 
laborious and discriminating hand were visible. 
The dullest business was animated and sweetened 
by his presence, and he bore himself in the cere- 
monial part of his great office with unexampled 
grace, for he had a natural aptitude for state. 

The Mayor of Derry has had a misunderstanding 
with the Irish press, which led to a strike of the 
reporters, who refused to attend his banquet, and 
in consequence the second speech of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant in Derry has not been published. The Irish 
papers unanimously condemn the mayor. 

hile the prisoners in the House of Detention, 
Clerkenwell, were being marched to church on 
Sunday morning, one of them, who was under re- 
mand on acharge of burglary, managed to climb 


the wall of the prison, effected his escape. He 
has not yet been recaptured. 

Mr. Scudamore has commuted his ion for the 
handsome sum of 11,0007. He will, after having 


enjoyed a little repose on the continent, enter 
a the autumn upon his new duties in Constan- 
tino The vacancy in the Post Office caused by 
his retirement is not likely to be filled up. 

The Palestine Exploration Fund has been awarded 
a letter of distinction, by the Paris Geographical 
Exhibition. 7 

There has been a serious mortality among the 
omnibus horses of the —4— during the last 
few days, several hundreds having been affected, 
many fatally, by a disorder the exact nature of 
which has not yet been ascertained. 

A little child, five years, son of Mr. Pyne, 
Ireland. yard, s-commons, whilst’ playing at 
St. Paul’s-pier, last night, accidentally fell into the 
Thames and was ‘iro several pe- 
sons were near the spot they could not save the 
poor little fellow. 

The death is announced of Sir Edward Ryan on 
Monday, at the age of eighty-two. 

Mr. Gladstone, cousin to the ex- Premier, 
was found a little after one o’clock yesterday morn- 
ing dead on Penmaenmaur Beach. He accom - 
panied a party drawing a net, and at midnight left 
them to go home. When the party arrived he was 
missed. A search was made, and his ages 
daughter found him on his face quite dead. It is 
sup that Mr. Gladstone, who was in indifferent 

h, expired in a fit. | 

Captain Webb, the great swimmer, took the 
water at Dover yesterday afternoon for his swim to 
Calais—if he can accomplish it, Everything was 
all right early this morning. 

A conference of the Amalgamated Association of 
Miners was opened at Shrewsbury yesterday, Mr. 
Halliday presiding. A large number of the districts 
are in arrear with their 1 and until they 

ill find difficulty in meeting 


Mr. Ashton Dilke’s works on The Russian 
Power,” which has occupied him now for more than 


a year, is a ing completion, and will be 
published in the —— a 

Sir Richard Hanson, Chief Justice of South 
Australis, the author of The Jesus of History,” 
r anonymously in 1869, has a new work in 
he press, entitled, The Apostles Paul and the 
4 of Christianity, to the Fall of Jeru- 

em.“ 


The proposal for the establishment of a Profes- 
mee of Chinese at Oxford, which some time ago 
was defeated by a small majority, will (says the 
Athenzum) again be brought under the considera- 
tion of the University council next month. It 
appears that the University authorities are willing 


; | to establish a Chinese Professorship during the life- 


time of Dr. the ed first occupant of 
the office; but the committee of Chinese merchants 
and others, of which Sir Rutherford Alcock is the 
chairman, desire to found a permanent chair at the 
University, and are willing to contribute a consi- 
derable portion of the funds necessary for that 


u o 

l — Macmillan and Co. have in 2 a 
library edition in three vols. 8vo, of Mr, J. R. Green’s 
Short History of the English People.“ Substan- 
tially the same as the present book, it will have 

tension. The author, N tone ble 
ex The more space at his 
cummand, has been — 1 more fully the 
history of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
dably curtailed in the present edi- 


which was unavoi 
bare The publisher promises its appearance in the 
autumn, 
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SUMMARY. 


Tne fields are whitened unto the harvest, and 
in some parts of the country it has alre idy 
been gathered in. There is nothing to make 
us despond. A month ago and the British 
farmer seemed to see nothing but ruin staring 
him in the face. The heavens were pouring 
down rain; the ground was soaked ; the corn 
was laid. But the winds and the sun have come, 
and now we know that the earth will still yield 
her, increase. Such harvests as we have had 
we shall not have this year, but it will be one, 
taking ali in all, of fair compensation, and 
what we cannot obtain from our own, we are 
certain to obtain from other fields." Those who 
are spending happy and healthy days in re- 
laxation from work need not have their 
thoughts darkened by the fear of unusual 
privation coming to others. 

Perhaps Ireland was never freer from legiti- 
mate causes of depression than it is at the 
present time. A correspondent of the Times 
of yesterday, who has visited that country after 


many years’ absence, writes to that journal, 
expressing his gratification at the proofs which 


he sees of the improved condition of the people. 
„ Everywhere,” he says, the crops look in 
splendid condition, and the harvest will be un- 
usually good and abundant. Both in the town 
and rural districts I notice that the people are 
better clad and more cheerful in their aspect 
than formerly.” He gives several illustrations 
of this. And, as the Times adds, As pros- 
perity and material enjoyment must produce in 
the end, by an influence which no agitator can 
resist, the hitherto unknown blessing of poli- 
tical contentment, Englishmen may follow with 
interest the record of Irish progress as given in 
the descriptions of visitors or the unerring pages 
of official returns.” We are beginning, in 
fact, to see strongly developed—and the de- 
velopment must necessarily be slow—the in- 
fluence of a new and righteous legislation. As 
we have suffered in the past from the wrongs 
that we have inflicted, we may hope to be able 
to rejoice in the future from the justice we 
have conceded, so that Ireland may be not the 
1 but the hope of the English people. 

twithstanding the greater excitement of 
the O'Connell centenary celebration, the Dake 
of Abercorn’s more sober references to Ireland 
will still command attention. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant has been attending the usual show of 
the Irish Agricultural Society at Londonderry, 
and in bis after-dinner speech he made some 
statements that present a juster view of the 
condition of that island than the vague dia- 
a of — ＋⏑ raters He r * tell 
01 steady progress, 0 8 ro- 
sperity of the tenant farmers, the im seed 
social condition of the peasantry, a great dimi- 
nution of crime, and a marked in 
emigration. ‘Labour, instead of being a drug, 
is,” says his grace, in demand, and ex- 
changes for more commodities than it did a few 
years ago, and is even at times scarce.” There 
is more land in cultivation, the number of free- 
holders is increasing, and the fact of some 
seventy millions being deposited in the various 
sa -banks is atrik ing evidence of the im- 
proved state of the population. 

‘Tho inquest that is being held in connection 
with the y of the Mistletoe is of the most 
thorough cha „and the searching exa- 
graves that'no codesvour il be epered! (© got 

8 that no endeavour wi S to ge 
at the whole trath in regard to the cause of fh 
accident. As the examination is not concluded 
it would be premature to express any opinion as 
to where the fearful culpability rests, but it is 
not premature to express our sense of the strong 
sympathetic feeling shown by the Queen on this 
ocpagion. So evidently acute is this sympathy 
that Her Majesty cannot restrain her expression 
eaten — such a feeling can 
be expressed. By word of mouth, by letter, by 
all she can to strengthen 
those who are bowed down, and to bind up 
those who are broken-hearted. One may con- 
trast this with the indifferenoe to suffering and 
to life which somé monarchs of her race have 
shown, and ask who is the better to be the 


'| sov@reign and the representative of a peoplé— 
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7 
one who leads armies to battlé and desolates a 
kingdom, or one who th personifies the 
highest virtues of humanity 

St ought not to have been a bad year for the 
railway companies, yet the traffic receipts do 
not seem to — been particularly favourable, 
and not one of the great companies is yet dis- 
posed to follow the example of the Midland. 
About the receipts of that company there can 
be no question, nor will the shareholders ques- 
tion their dividend, but it seems that there is a 
dispute as to the financial success of the reforms 
that the Midland has initiated. Mr, Baines, 
with an array of figures, endeavours to prove 
that the receipts would have been the same, if 
not more, had the recent. alterations not been 
made. We have heard of crying over spilt 
milk as rather foolish, not to say unnecessary, 
but crying over good cream in hand— 
what is that? What is certain is that the Mid- 
land is distancing its contemporuries, and the 
splendid management of its line would soon 
draw all the traffic to it, if it could only go 
everywhere. The London and North-Western 
and the Great Northern may carp, but the Mid- 
land has the resulis to show as the reward of its 
enterprise. 

The revelations made before the Norwich 
Election Commission are disheartening. It 
seems that under Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill 
the constituency was more than quadrupled ; 

and according to general testimony, there are 
at least five thousand electors who will not 
vote without a consideration. They always 
get it by pie ty gy “he as ‘‘ messengers,” and 
the like, and Mr. Tillett lost his seat because 
his friends, without his knowledge or concur- 
rence, did what all recent members for Nor- 
wich have done. In this constituency the 
‘‘ residuum ”’ clearly turned the scale. Norwich 
may be deeper-dyed in corruption than most 
other boroughs, but we have no doubt that a 
considerable part of Mr. Disraeli’s majority in 
the present Parliament is due to the agency of 
electors whose patriotism is on 1 with that 
of the five thousand voters referred to. 

French news is so scanty that the con versa- 
tion relative to the exclusion of Mr. Gladstone’s 
anti-Vatican book from France, which took 

lace before the Permanent Commission, has 
© a prominent topic. 
ashamed, not that the brochure is proscribed, 
but that the incident has obtained so much 
notoriety. It is only a further illustration of 
the virtual despotism which obtains in France, 
where, as has been often shown in these columns, 
Protestants are unceremoniously gegged and 
Protestant works suppressed by the local autho- 
rities. Such publicatious, including Mr. Glad- 
etone’s book, may be sold by Parisian book- 
sellers, but must not be hawked about the 
country. To all intents ani purposes Romanism 
is the established religion of France, and nino- 
tenths of the prefects are the willing allies 
of the — a ott Religious om is 
an excellent principle to point a speech 
in the National Assembly; but is as little 
observed in practice as the Sultan’s 
charter, guaranteeing the privileges of Chris- 
tians in Turkey. -As regards international 
questions, Ultramontane influence is, for State 
reasons, kept down; but in local matters the 
opponents of the Papacy are simply silenced. 

‘The siege of Seo d’Urgel, which has been 
going on for several weeks, promises to become 
memorable. The town of that name was 
easily taken by the Alfonsists, then the 
energy of General Martinez .Campos cap- 
t part of the outer forts and neigh- 
bouring heights. Dorregaray, who kaows 
the strategic value of this fortress, has several 
times sent detachments of Carlists to raise the 
siege, but they have been repulsed. More 
national troops have been hurried to Seo, and 
altogether there is a large force in the neigh- 
bourhood of this stronghold. But the citadel 
and its garrison of 2,000 Oarlists holds 
out. Its supplies of food are not exhausted, 
but the aqueduct supplying water to the be- 
i bas been cut off; and the end cannot 
be far off. We may then expect that more rapid 


progress will be made in subduing Navarre 
and Biscay. | 


N 


THE HERZEGOVINA REVOLT. 


‘LIKE a fire in a rickyard, the rebellion in 
Herzegoviva is dangerous, not so much from 
what it is in itself, as for tho wider contingen- 
cies which it threatens to involve. Herzego- 
vina is a remote province of Turkey in Europe, 
lying far- away from Oonstantinople to th 

uth-East, with one extremity of it wedged 
into Austria ; a mountainous district about 140 
miles from East to West, and fifty Nr 
North to South; sparsely Popelates ya 
race, ut whose reli 


Christian in name, on is 


8 fro 
hardy 
gi 


mainly characterised by hatred of the Turk. | 


It touches upon Bosnia, upon Montenegro, upon 


| Servia, with the races Derr which it has 
0 


M. Buffet is a little 


m | hardly to be ex 


fervent sympathy. There can no question 
that it has been cruelly misruled. Its inhabi- 
tants have, in the words of the Jewish prophet, 
been ‘‘ spoiled and peeled.” Its peasantry are 
able to retain for their own use not above one- 
third of the fruits of their labour, the other 
two-thirds being greedily swallowed up, partly 
by local tax-gatherers, partly by the Govern- 
ment at Constantinople. It is squeezed with- 
out mercy. And after all, it has not the slight 
satisfaction of knowing that the sufferings it 
endures contribute to avy worthy end. Ex- 
ternal necessity, however, has been laid upon 
it to be quiet, as far as possible, but patience 
has its limits. Sparks which might set the 
world on fire may be struck out of the veriest 
flint. Not long since there was a collision in 
an open market-place, arising out of some fiscal 
process. It seemed trivial at the moment, but 
the spirit of rebellion once aflame, spread 
rapidly. Sufficieut force was not at hand to 
stamp it out. It has extended to neighbouring 
provinces. It may, perad venture, obtain 
such an ascendancy in South-Eastern Europe 
as to affect the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire. It may reach such proportions as will 
precipitate a premature solution of. what is 
called the Eastern question.” The eyes of all 
European statesmen are attracted towards it. 
Their anxieties are roused, and none of them 
can conclude with confidence that what they 
now witness is not the beginning of a great 
European war. 


The Turkish Government in Europe is but a 
stopgap at best. The foundations upon which 
it reste are visibly mouldering away. The pro- 

ress of events is undermining the hopes and 
eliefs of the late Lord Palmerston that 
Turkey will show itself a rapidly improving 
member of the comity of European Nations. 
The Crimean war, whilst it has somewhat 
delayed, has not averted its inevitable — 
The seeds of its destruction are in itself. It 
has plainly done its work, whatever that may 
have been. It has fulfilled its mission, 
and the time is not far distant when 
its rule must cease. It has learnt from Western 
Europe how to get in debt, and it has largely 
profited by that worst of lessons, 
pawned to ite creditors most of the sources of 
its present income, and has spent ite money 
upon Imperial palaces and ironclads. Its means 
of intercommunication are as bad as they were 
before the Crimean War. It has no roads to 
speak of, no development of rich internal re- 
sources, no single element, either in germ or 
in flower, of that national prosperity which it 
might easily have made its own. Extravagance, 


| sensuality, corruption, caprice, these anpear 


to be the elemental forces of its Government. 
It has still some strength remaining, but there 
is no patriotism to wield it. Its civilisation, 
such as it appears, is but a shallow pretence. 
„The sick man” has become very sick. There 
is no prospect of prolonging ‘his life much 
further. The end, perhaps, is not just yet, 
but it cannot, in the nature of things, be very 
far off. 

Unfortunately, the Christian populations 
under Ottoman rule have not yet acquired 
those moral qualifications which would enable 
them, independently of external aid, to rule 
themselves. Oould they get rid of one master, 
they would be sure to full into the hands of 
another. One can, indeed, conceive of a great 
commonwealth in the South: East of Europe as 
a 12 of the future, — free, independent, 
and prosperous; but it is not practicable just 
now, and there does not seem to be a reason- 
able hope that such will be the eventual solu- 
tion of the Eastern difficulty. The great 
Powers are on the watch, but none of them, 
not even Russia, desires to enter, just at pre- 
sent, upon any part of the sick man’s inheri- 
tance. It would be inconvenient as well as 
inopportune. It would hasten on a crisis which 
all of them wish to be deferred. Hence, great 
efforts are being made to limit the spread of 
the present insurrectionary spirit. Neutrality, 
in semblance, at all events, is the order of the 


day. The military monarchies look on, and 


take pains to let it be known that they will not 
interfere. Their action is repressive, not 80 
much of the Turk as of his Christian subjects. 
To the former they say, You must put an end 
to this as speedily as possible.” To the latter, 
‘* You must not count upon our assistance.“ 
Such is the present imbroglio. Insolvent Turkey 
cannot act with vigour in crushing the rebel- 
lion, and the great Powers will not interpose 
to snap the ties of allegiance between the Sultan 
and his discontented provinces. ~ . 

A pacific termination of the crisis seems 
pected. Certainly, not with 
any confidence. But it is not altogether im- 


ossible. The Porte may yet extricate itself 
— its em ing position by nor eae 
offering termé td its niutindus subjects. It 


It has 


| may place them in a similar position to that of 


Servia or Roumania. It may retain over them 
its sovereign authority, whilst it grante to 
them, upon conditions profitable to itself, 
something like autocratic, or constitutional, 
rights. It may receive from them tribute in 
excess even of that which now reaches its 
exchequer, and that, moreover, whiist it re- 
lieves them from the main causes and instru- 
ments of their pillage. Perhaps it might suc- 
ceed in the opposite direction. It might assert 
over them the superiority of its arms. But the 
process would be highly expensive, and the 
vengeance taken upon defeated rebels would 
necessarily be restrained by the influence of 
the Christian Powers. Some such scheme as 
we have outlined above, if rumour may be 
trusted, has already been suggested to the 
Turkish Court. We heartily wish it may be 
sanctioned, fairly elaborated, and promptly 
carried into effect. 


OUR MEAT SUPPLIES, 


ONE of the most obvious advantages of the 
political recess is that social questions of real 
interest, but not specially exciting, succeed in 
getting a hearing. Foremost among these in 
importance is that of the supplies of animal 
food. When meat is dear, as at the present 
moment, we no longer concentrate our indig- 
nation upon the butchers or hug the unreason- 
able belief that it is they who have formed a 
formidable and unbroken league to maintain 
monopoly pric2s. Such combinations expe- 
rience has proved to be impossible. Butchers, 
like all other tradesmen, are subject to laws 
paroud their control. Those who frequent the 

etropolitan Oattle Market are as little able as 
those who attend Mark-lane to regulate the 
price of the article in which they deal. Less so 
2 If our grain harvest is deficient, we 

ave unlimited supplies to draw upon from 
abroad, and they are easily available. The 
continuous rains of July caused large orders 
for foreign grain to be sent out, the arrival of 
which will have the effect of keeping down 
prices and insuring adequate supplies. But in 
respect to animal food, owing to the changing 
habits of our population, the demand is always 
in excess of the supply, and foreign competition 
suffers insuperable disadvantages. It is obvious 
that the risk of transporting cattle and sheep 
from Germany and Denmark, France and Por- 
tugal, must always be great. How little our 
farmers need fear foreign competition is shewn 
by the fact that the importations of cattle and 
sheep from abroad do not reach ten per cent. 
of our entire consumption. 

Probably these supplies would be much 
larger but for the vexatious enforcement of the 
laws bearing on the subject, which seem to have 
been framed more in the interests of iers 
than of the community at large. The theory is 
that such restrictions are absolutely necessary to 
shield our flocks and herds from imported con- 
tagious diseases. It is notorious, however, 
that the Acts in question do not subserve 
that object. The foot-and-mouth disease, 
for 8 is unhappily very prevalent in the 
United Kingdom. It is no new distemper, and 
if we mistake not, bas not been altogether absent 


from our pastures for a 14 past. It is 
certain, at all events, that the Privy Council 


enactments have not availed to stamp it out, 
and that its ravages are at the present time 
most serious in Ireland, which imports no —— 
animals, and was entirely untouched by 
cattle plague some years ago. Nevertheless, 
the board at Whitehall are stretching to the 
utmost extent the powers vested in them by Act 
of Parliament, and the restrictions have been so 
much increased that the foreign traffic cannot 
be carried on at a profit, even at the -present 
high price of meat. It appears from a state- 
ment in the Daily Telegraph that the total 
number of sheep condemned and slaughtered at 
Deptford under the Orders in Council during 
the week ending August 15 was 2,650, while the 
animals pronounced to be diseased among all 
these were less than half-a-dozen.* Such arbi- 
trary acts seem to indicate that the Privy 
Council is bent rather 2 serving the interests 
of the cattle-breeders than those of the general 
consumer. The severe restrictions now imposed, 
though technically justified by law, are almost 


The Daily Telegraph of yesterday says:—‘‘ Last 
week the authorised returns of the tan —_— 
7 


Markap haste * — to which our po — 
e ent upon foreign im num 

— olland slone fell short by about 2,000 of 
the number which would have been off for sale 


sheep from 
to market subje 
mouth disease—that is to way, to the same 


sappy te or cattle from Ireland or . 
This refers only to the effect produced on one market- 
day ; but it may be taken as certain under the 
present Orders in Council, from 6,000 to 7,000 sheep 


were kept out of our markets during the past weeki 
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This capricious action of the Privy Oouncil 7 recognition. Its weak point is, and will oon- 
tells with effect upon the supply of animal ire tinue to be, that it is based upon no well- 


food to the metropolis, which is to a large ex- 
tent dependent upon foreign importations. In 
the five weeks ending August 16, these repre- 
sented 103,747 cattle or sheep. In fact, not far 
short of one-half of the supplies at the Metro- 
politan Oattle Market during the summer 
months, are imported from foreign countries. 
Bat if ca continue to be condemned in the 
arbitrary fashion referred to, importers cannot 
carry on the trade, and the rise in the price of 
meat must become serious in London— 
perhaps to the extent of one-third, which, as 
the says, means a tax from which 
t cannot obtain exemption, except by 
voluutary 1 most disagreeable in them- 
selves, and very possibly injurious to health. 
No shiftiness; no parsimony, will save the con- 
sumer from the exaction of this heavy fine, 
which is levied not for the benefit of the State, 
but as there is the best reason to presume, for 
the advantage of a class.” At all events no 
adequate justification has been given for the 
action of the Privy Council, and the case of 
Ireland shows that the diseases that afflict our 
stock sre indigenous and not imported from 
a Our contemporary very justly re- 
marks that the allegation that contagious 
disease is altogether imported is surely un- 
proved, and at any Bate, the precautions which 
are held sufficient in the case of cattle exported 
from Ireland, ought to be effective in the case 
of those that are brought from the continent.” 
But, controversy apart, it is to be feared that, 
our promising root crops and 
luxuriant pastures, the price of meat will con- 
tinue to rise. This would result from the wide 
lence of disease among our flocks and 
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my own experience and 

ence with, and returns from, other farmers, 

that this case, although far beyond the average, 

is by no means exceptional ; in one made to me 
the uctiens amounted to 71. Fe acre. Were the 
w country to * ae at half the latter rate, the 
— of meat in Great Britain, to say nothing of 
reland, would amount to abont 105,000, 0000. a- year, a 
quantity it would be impossible for the country to con- 
even if the people had the means of purchasing 


Mr. asks for a full and fair parlia- 
mentary „a step which the Government 
may be to take next session, as being 
in 3 with their nuting policy, 
and as a means of disposing for a while of what. 
may then have become a very pressing national 
question. 

— —— 

Prince Bismarck’s health appears to be almost 

completely restored, the neu having entirely 


prince denotes his time at Varzin 


chi tw petvahe 


Sir Edward 8. Creasy, Chief Justice of Ceylon, 
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Law Section, at the forthcoming Sovial 
to be held at 
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“ THE NEW REFORMATION.”* 


This is a timely volume, and it is well exe- 
cuted, but, although it is possible that in the 
rapidity of eveuts we may forget many details 
of the Old Oatholio movement, new although 
‘that movement is, we doubt whether, on the 
whole, it is not correctly ap by most 
Englishmen. The author seems to be of a 
contrary opinion. He thinks that it merits a 
closer attention than it has received from the 
religious public here, while he also remarks 
that the comments of the daily Press show 
„how imperfectly the remarkable development 


| 


„% that has taken place in the aims and relative 
“ r of the Old Oatholics is compre- 
„ hended.“ Now, the daily Press is certainly | 
not always the safest guide in theological and 
ecclesiastical matters, but, while it may be de- 
ficient in sympathy and sometimes also in Know- 
ledge, it exhibits a great amount of common 
sense. It is that common senee which, on the 
whole, has guided it to the conviction that the 
Old Oatholic movement is scarcely likely to 
exercise that regenerating influence in the 
Christian Church which its leaders expect, and 
which certain High Churchmen in this country 
confidently hope from it. N 

The author of this work presents us, first, 
with an Introduction of an historical cha- 
racter regarding the rise of the Papal power, and 
pment the development of the doctrine of 
infallibility. He very clearly defines the dif- 
ference between the two theories upon this sub- 
ject, pointing out how the Old Catholics believe 
in an Episcopal although not in a Papal infalli- 
bility—a position which must inevitably separate 
them from Protestant Christendom, for it neces- 
sarily excommunicates the greater number of 
Protestants. Tracing the inning of the 
Papal dominion, the author makes a reference 
to Church nationality, the whole bearings of 
which he possibly does not see, but which the 
most recent defender of the Established Ohurch 
in Scotland—theBaird Lecturer—would scarcely 
thank him for. The Baird Lecturer believes 
that it was the intention of the Saviour to esta- 
blish Christianity by means of national 
Ch This is what our present writer 


belief, before the Christian era, was cha- 
in a marked degree je me sentiment of 
nationality, Gibbon, in his ‘ History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ has pointed out to 
what an extent this feeling was recognised at Rome 
and how the devout polytheist, though fondly attached 
to his national = and — 9 . — 
with tolerance, and even with respect, creeds an 
ceremonial of other lands. In direct contrast to this 
n ed by its repu- 
national neces, ‘It was,’ says Dr. Dol- 
a ge among mankind with a 
t declared itself to be a uni- 
; one that did not belong to aay people 
„but, on the contrary, w calling and 
innate qualification were to extend itself over the sur- 
face of the globe; to receive into its bosom every 
variety of lation ; to satisfy their religious ‘wants, 
— of national or 00 hical boundaries, 
to establish a great Kingdom o on earth—to 
found a Church for humanity.’ We meet, it is true, 
from very early times, with examples of a contrary ten- 
dency and of endeavours to set up a National Church 
independent in its action and subject to no central 
authority. Such was the schism of the Donatists in 
North in the fourth century. Such was the 
heresy of the Monophysites in the fifth century, which 
resulted in the foundetion of the Coptic or Egyptian 
Church. And to the same counter-thoory may be re- 
ferred the rise, at a later period, of Byzantinism, the 
expression of the national political spirit of the Greek 
Empire. however, were but exceptions to the 
general view, and io the of the writer above 
quoted, it may ke said that the Church was nation- 
ally colourless,’ Nor is it possible to deny that this 
fact was productive of feelings which did much to re- 
strain the barbarism and ferocity of the Middle Ages; 
the consciousness of forming a part of a great Christian 
commonwealth gave to Europe a sonse of unity aud 
like aspirations which would otherwise have been a'to- 
gether wanting.” 


The author proceeds to give a rapid but ex- 
tremely clear sketch of the historical relations of 
Rome to Ohristendom, and the authority of 
general councils. Now, it is on the dicta of 
certain general councils that the Old Catholics 
take t stand. Of course, they concede, as 
they must, the doctrine of development; but, 
as infallibility, they insist on stopping 
at the seventh general council, viz., that of 
the second of Nice in A.D. 787. All the deci- 
sions subsequent to that, as our author says, 
they hold not to be binding upon the Church. 
This oxcludes the Councils of the Lateran, of 
Lyons, of Constance, of Basle, and of Trent. 
2 1 N anne a return to 

e faith preceding 787. is, it needs scarcel 
be said, is anything but Protestantism, and it 
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Catholic Movement from 1870 to the Present Time, &o. 
| By Tunobonbs. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 


defined principle ; the hope for it is that it, too, 
may ‘‘ develope” by exeluding, one by one, the 
authority of the seven councils, and so re- 
turning to the primitive Oatholic faith.“ 

The historical ‘‘Introduction”’ ends with the 
publication of the Syllabus of 1864. Our 
author then gives a history of the Vatican 
Council of 1869, which concluded with the 
adoption of the dogma of personal infallibility. 
The history is derived from very extensive 
sources of information, and brings into relief 
many circumstances which have been more or 
less forgotten, if not. altogether overlooked. 
The debates are skotched in an animated style, 
and illustrated by valuable quotations from 
various writers. Then begins the Old Catholic 
movement, really with the answer of Döllinger 
to the Archbishop of Munich. ‘‘Ought we 
‘ not,” said the archbishop, ‘‘to be ready to begin 
„to labour afresh in the cause of the Holy 
‘Ohurch?” Tes, said Déllinger, in his 

uliarly impressive manner, Yes, for the 
% Old OR urch. One could see, says Friedrich, 
that had it been anyone else who stood before 
bim, the archbishop would have given expree- 
sion to his evident displeasure. As it was, he 
restrained himself, and simply replied, ‘‘ There 
„ig but one Church, and that is neither new 
% nor old.” But they have made a new 
‘‘one,” replied Döllinger. Yes; they had 
made a new one, just as Henry the Eighth did 
three hundred years ago. The growth of the 
opposition to this last new Church is carefull 
traced, and, for many reasons, will be read wit 
deep interest. We are not very sure that the 
movement is entitled to be called a New 
„% Reformation,” but it is at least an interesting 
episode in the history of intellectual revolt 
against spiritual tyranny. The revolt has ex- 
tended, and is extending, although not so 
rapidly as was anticipated. What do its 
leaders really mean? and what have they done 
The history before us will enable anyone to 
answer this question. 

There can be no doubt that the Old 
% Catholics had no intention at first of form- 
ing a new ecclesiastical organisation. Their 
position, as our author says, was simply that 

‘ of dignified and earnest protest,” but events 
moved on, and they were obliged to move with 
them. Déllinger and others were excommuni- 
cated; they placed their case before the king and 
the people, and at last felt compelled to summon 
a congress, to be held at Munich in September, 
1871. Here were certain resolutions, 
the most important of which was one declaring 
that from the standpoint of the confessions of 
% faith — — in the — — ve 
‘* reject the dogmas set up un ope Pius IX., 
&c., and another severing of the ‘‘ Divinely- 
% constituted hierarchy ” and the primacy of 
„ the Roman bishop as it was received by the 
% Fathers on the ground of Scripture.” In 
other words, the members of the Congress 
avowed themselves to be Catholics, simply minus 
Papal infallibility, but at the same time they 
also affirmed the necessity of Church reform, 
and demanded the suppression of the Jesuits. 

The Oongress of Oologne in 1872 took a step 
or two forward. Reinkens made his appearance, 
and Huber warmly vindicated the character of 
the movement from one charge inade against it, 
and this vindication we should remember. He 


said, — 
The spirit and purpose by which the a 
Fre- 


were actuated were ably set forth in a speech 
fessor Huber, who warmly vindicated himself and those 
with whom he was co-operating from the charge—to 
which he evidently felt t the peculiar necessities of 
their position and the whole conduct of the movement 
had exposed them—of ‘ half-beartédness,’ ‘What,’ he 
asked, ‘is halfness? It is to be on the road and not 
yet to have reached the goal. It is the necessary cha- 
racteristic of every true movement, of every true de- 
velopment, Every human being is, ia this sense, 
always but half himself. But, in the ovly sense in 
which the charge would be a reproach, we are not half- 
— 4 — we mind —— — — J truth, the — 
nothi Wo are engaged 
a of ‘historical revision—in an endeavour 
to the eternal from the temporary elements 
of Christianity ; and this process, this endeavour, can 
ouly be successfully carried on with German eornest- 
ness and German thoroughness; and it is this earnest- 
ness and thoroughness which are cast in our teeth as 
half-heartedness,’ " | | 


The subjects of discussion at this Congress were 
the organisation of the body, their relation to 
other Ohurches, and the reforms that were 
n It was resolved to take measures for 
the election of a bishop and to discuss the ques- 


tion of union. As regards the latter, Reinkens 
remarked,— 


% must as decidedly declare it to be an error, when 
from the West the cry is addressed to us, We are 
ready to unite, but you must come to us,” as I do when 
the same voice reaches us from the East.’ The interest 
of his audience culminated as the speaker went on to 
state that Dillinger and himself were agreed ‘that a 
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union of confessions may be attained on a basis of Holy | 


Scripture and of Gicumenical confessions of the early 
Church, expounded in accordance with the doctrine of 
the undivided Church of the first centuries,’ ” 

At the Congress of Constance in 1873, 
Reinkens was elected the first bishop of the 
new organisation—with a resolution that the 
elected bishop ‘‘ take no oath of subservience to 
any foreign prince, potel tate, or authority.“ 
A sy nod was also appointed at this Congress, 
and so a fair start was made. 


The Congress of 1874 at Bonn was preoeded 
by a meeting of the Swiss Old Catholics at 
Freiburg, where Reinkens said, — 

He repndiated the theory of a Church and a con- 
fession beyond tke limita of which there was no salva- 
tion, Tho Reformers of the sixteenth century had, 
hike the Pope, set up a claim to represent this Church. 
If one examined the other confessions —whether that of 
the Scotch, the Belyic, er the Swiss Church—the same 
theory was to be found. Let not then this dogina be 
made a repreavh to any one communion, but let all 
alike be prepared to test it by Scriptural proof. ‘Tried 
by that test, it would be fuund untenable, ‘The Church 
of God,’ he said, ‘is one, but it is not confined within 
the limits of any one formulary of faith. These ſormu- 
laries, even that of Trent, were drawn up in the cham- 
bers of learned theologians ; and if anyone should say 
that the chambers of learning are barren, I will add, 
that the chambers of Romish theolugiaus are the bar- 


renest of all. 

In the early part of the proceedings at Bonn, 
Döllinger explicitly disavowed the authority of 
the Council of Trent. Then came the Filioque 

uestion, which has only been finally decided 
this year. More important work than this, 
however, was done. The apocryphal books 
were placed in a subordinate position; and the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures in the vulgar 
tongue allowed, and the Liturgy in the vulgar 
tongue approved. The “ overflowing merits 
“of saints” were discarded; the number of 
sacraments (seven) was decided to be only the 
result of theological speculation and not a tradi- 
tion from the apostles. Place was assigned to 
tradition in general; the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate conception was condemned]; confes- 
sion ‘‘ purged from abuses and freed from con- 
‘‘ straint ’’ was approved; invocation of saints 
left optional, and a moderately expressed article 
on the Eucharist decided upon, What is must 
important in these discussions is that they are 
real advances in the direction of a radical re- 
form of doctrine, and release from an illegiti- 
mate authority, but these men must go farther 
before they can realise either great success or 
thorough sympathy. Dr. Döllinger's reply to 
Professor Schaff this year does not indicate 
much capability of further growth in the 
Munich professor, but the wonder should be 
that he has grown as he has. 


There is much in this volume concernin 
the part that certain English bishops — 
clergymen have taken in this movement. That 
part seems to us to have been somewhat osten- 
tatious, yet nervously so. The craving for 
recognition from Old Catholics has been more 
conspicuous than the desire to extend recogni- 
tion. That craving, we hope, was satisfied 
when the Congress of 1874 formally recognised 
the validity of English episcopal orders. For 
ourselves, as of the 2 Apostolic Church, 
we stand in our Christian liberty, craving no 
recognition of our orders, but thankful to see 
Christian work done whether by the Old 
Catholics, New Reformers, or Primitive Chris- 


ON ALCOHOL.* 


The great interest produced by Dr. Richard- 
son’s lectures ‘‘On Alcohol” at the time of 
their delivery, and by the imperfect reports 
published in the newspapers, fully justifies 
their appearance in the cheap and handy form 
in which they are now given to us. Dr. 
Richardson has treated the subject in a 
thoroughly scientific and yet popular manner. 
He has made himself master of the whole his- 
tory uf the subject, has been unwearied in 
experiment and analysis, and has left no stone 
unturned to make his treatment thorough and 
complete in ever respect. The result is that 
in this small pamphlet of little more than an 
hour’s reading, we have the gist of all that need 
to be said. The importance of the subject in a 
practical point of view cannot possibly be 
exaggerated, and it is to be hoped that Dr. 
Richurdson’s conclusions—the result of phy- 
siological research and pure experiment -may 
do more than teetotal lectures have accom- 
plished, since the conclusions reached are pre- 
cisely in accord with the principles of total 
abstinence. Dr. Richardson has made the world 
his debtor by this publication—may it no wise 
fail of its effects ! 

The first lecture sets out with a definition of 


* On Alcohol. A Course of Six Lectures delivered 
before the Society of Arts. By BENJAMIN W. RIcHARD- 
son, M. A., M. D., F. R. S., Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians. (Macmillan and Co.) 


fermentation and distillation—their discovery 
and condition in earlier times; and it may 
poy surprise some to find that the Roman 

utchers, who, like modern butchers, sold their 
fresh and their salted meats, prepared their 
salted flesh in the following manner :— 

“The animals they intended to preserve were kept 
from drinking any fluid on the eve of the day on which 
the killing took place. After the killing the parts to 
be preserved were boned and sprinkled lightly with 
pounded salt. Then, having welt dried off all damp- 
ness, the operators sprinkled more salt, and placed the 
pieces so as not to touch each other, in vessels that had 
been used fur oil or vinegar. Over the whole they 
poured sweet wine, ccvered the contents of the vessel 
with straw, ard, when they could, kept down the 
temperature of the room in which the vessel was placed 
by sprinkling snow around. When the cook wished to 
remove the salt from the meat, he took it out of the 


wine and boiled it first in milk and afterwards in rain 
water.“ 


Iu the second lecture the action of the diffe- 
rent alcohols are considered; while the third 
lecture is devoted to the influence of common 
or othylic alcohol on animal life. After care- 
fully tracing ont the manner in which alcohol 
enters the veins, makes its way through the 
right heart, through the lungs, through the left 
heart, and through the body at large through 


| the arteries, and noting its effect on each sepa- 


rate organ, Dr. Richardson proceeds: 


“With all parts of the blood, with the water, fibrine, 
albumen, salts, fatty matter, and corpuscles, the alcohol 
comes in contact when it enters the blood, and, if it be 
in sufficient quantity, it produces disturbing action. I 
have watched this disturbance very carefully on the 
blood corpuscles ; for in some animals we can see these 
floating along during life, and we can also observe them 
from men who are under alcohol by removing a speck 
of blood, and examining it with the microscope. The 
action of the alcohol, when it is observable, is varied. 
It may cause the corpuscles to run too closely together, 
and to adhere in rolls; it may modify their outline, 
making the clear-defined ew: 4 outer edge irregular or 
crenate, or even starlike; it may change the round 
corpuscle into the oval form, or, in very extreme cases, 
it may produce what I may call a truncated form of 
corpuscles, in which the change is so great that if we 
did not trace it through all its stages we should be 
puzzled to know whether the object looked at were 
indeed a blood-cell. All these changes are due to the 
action of the spirit upon the water contained in the 
corpuscles ; upon the capacity of the spirit to extract 
water from them, During every s of modification 
of corpuscle thus described, their function to absorb 
and fix gases is impaired, and when the aggregation of 
the cells, in masses, is great, other difficulties arise, for 
the cells united together pass less easily than they 
should through the minute vessels of the lungs and of 
the 4 circulation, and impede the current, by 
which local injury is produced. 

‘A further action upon the blood instituted b 
alcohol in excess, is upon the fibrine or the plastic col- 
loidal matter. Ou this the spirit may act in two 
different ways, according to the degree in which it 
affects the water that holds the fibrine in solution. It 
may fix the water with the fibrine, and thus destroy the 
3 of coagulation ; or it may extract the water so 

eterminately as to produce coagulation. These facts 
bear on a new and refined subject of research with 
which I must not trouble 4 further, except to add 
that the inquiry explains why in acute cases of poison- 
ing by alcohol the blood is sometimes found quite fluid, 
at other times firmly coagulated in the vessels.” 


Dr. Richardson then goes on to reduce to 
exact calculation the injury done to the phy- 
sical system throughout by the various degrees 
of indulgence in alcohol :— | 


“The heart of an adult man makes, as we see above, 
73°57 strokes per minute. This number multiplied by 
sixty for the hour, and again by twenty-four hours for 
thé entire day, would * ey 106,000 as the number 
of strokes per day. ere is, however, a reduction of 
stroke produced by assuming the recumbent position 
and by sleep, so that fur simplicity’s sake we may take 
off the 6,000 strokes, and speaking 1 may put 
the average at 100,000 in the entire day. ith each of 
these strokes the two ventricles of the heart, as they 
contract, lift up into their respective vessels three 
ounces of blood each, that is to say, six ounces with the 
combined stroke, oc 600,000 in the twenty-four hours. 
The equivalent of work rendered by this simpler calcu- 
lation would be 116 foot tons; and if we estimate the 
increase of work induced by alcohol we shall find that 
four ounces of spirit increase it one-eighth part; six 
ounces, one-sixth part; and eight ounces, one-fourth 

art 


‘* The stage of primary excitement of the circulation 
thus induced lasts for a considerable time, but at length 
the heart flags from its over action, and requires the 
stimulus of more spirit to it on in its work. Let 
us take what we may call a moderate amount of alcohol, 
say two ounces by volume, in form of wine, or beer, or 
spirits. What is called strong sherry or port may con- 
tain as much as twenty-five per cent. by volume. 
Brandy over fifty ; gin, thirty-eight ; rum, forty-eight ; 
whisky, forty-three ; vin inaire, eight; strong ale, 
fourteen ; champagne, ten or eleven; it matters not 
which, if the quantity of alcohol be regulated by the 
amount present in the liquor imbibed, When we reach 
the two ounces, a distinct physiological effect follows, 
leading on to that first st of excitement with which 
we are uow conversant. The reception of the spirit 
arrested at this point, there need be no important mis- 
chief done to the organisation; but, if the quantity 
imbibed be increased, further changes quickly occur. 
We have seen that all the of the body are built 
upon the vascular structures, and therefore it follows 


that a prolonged paralysis of the minute circulation 


l must of necessity lead to disturbance in other organs 


than the heart.” 


Of alcohol as a food Dr. Richardson writes 
with care and candour. He does not deny that 


it has been proved to have fattening: powers, 


| 


though much that is attributed to it in this 
direction is due to the starchy matter mixed 
with it, and he concludes that “ for its use as a 
„builder of the substantial parts of the animal 
‘‘ organism, I fear I must give up all hope of 
e affirmative proof. It does not certainly help to 
„build up the active nitrogenous structures. 
It probably does not produce fatty matter, ex- 
pt by an indirect and injurious interference 
„with the natural processes.“ 

This is the manner in which Dr. Richardson 
— of the argument that alcohol supplies 

eat :— 


‘Tam bound to intimate that the 1 plan of 


administering alcohol for the purpose of sustaining the 
animal warmth is an entire and dangerous error, and 
that when it is broug’.t int» practice during extremely 
cold weather it is calculated to lead even to fatal con- 
s:quences, from the readiness with which it permits the 
blood to become congested in the vital organs. I can- 
not too forvibly impress the fact that cold and alcohol 
act, physiologically, in the same manner, and that, 
combined in action, every danger resulting from either 
ageut is doubled. 

„Whenever we see a person disposed to meet the 
effects of cold by strong drink it is our duty to endea- 
vour to check that effort, and whenever we see an un- 
fortunate person under the influence of alcohol it is our 
duty to suggest warmth as the best means for his reco- 
very. These facts prompt many other useful ideas of 
detail in our common life. If, for instance, our police 
were taught the simple art of taking the animal tempe- 
rature of persons they have removed from the streets in 
a state of insensibility, the results would be most bene- 
ticial. The operation is one that hundreds of nurses 
now carry out daily, and applied by our police-officers, 
at their stations, it would enable them not only to sus- 
pect the difference between a man in an apoplectic fit 
and a man intoxicated, but would suggest naturally the 
instant abolition of the practice of thrusting the really 
intoxicated into a cold and damp cell, which to such a 
one is actually an ante-room to the grave.” 


Lecture fifth is taken up with an analysis of 
several kinds of drink. London spirits, as com- 
monly sold, are very injurious, through the 
addition of amylic alcoohol—in every way dan- 
gerous—alum, much used, alsois a powerful 
astringent, producin constipation. Gin is 
audaciously mixed. Pearly or beaded gin is 
produced thus :-— 

4 An ounce of oil of sweet almonds] has been added 
to an ounce of oil of vitriol. These have been rubbed 
together in a mortar with two ounces of loaf suyar 
until a paste has been formed. The paste has next 
been dissolved in spirit of wine until a thin liquid has 
been produced ; and this, added to one hundred gallons 
— gin, | has given the fine pearly bead that is so much 

m . 


Wines are not so much or so dangerously 
adulterated—acetic acid, often used, not being 
injurious if the wines, in other respects, be free 
from adulteration. And it will no doubt be a 
relief to many to know that ‘‘ the practice of 
% adulteration the least hurtful is carried on 
“in ales; that at all events is my experience 
„of the ales of London, and I speak from a 
‘* practical knowledge of the facts.“ And he 
gives this instance :— 

A few years ago a well-known statist asked me to 
undertake for him a research on the ales sold in London. 
For many weeks this gentleman himself collected beers 
and ales from different retail houses in the most diverse 
parts of this metropolis, and neither trouble nor expense 


“was spared in the examination of these sataples, in 


order to arrive at correct results as to the composition 
of the fluids thus retailed. I may state at once that I 
did not in any one instance find a truly dangerous 
adulteration. I found that to many samples common. 
salt had been added, and to some sugar; but the grand 
adulteration was water, by which the consumer was, if 
I may so express it, fraudulently benefited and the 
Government proportionately defrauded. If this aqueous 
adulteration were not carried on, our registrars of 
deaths and collectors of revenues would both show 
heavier totals.“ 


Lecture Sixth is taken up entirely with the 
physical deteriorations from alcohol, and is 
altogether a melancholy summary, considering 
how much the conditions of life in our large 
cities lead to the desire for stimulants. All 
parts of the body suffer, but soon the war is 
carried to the very centres — 


The brain and spinal cord, and all the nervous 
matter become, under the influence of alcohol, subj-c', 
like other parts, to organic deterioration. Tue wen- 
branes enveloping the nervous substance undergo 
thickening ; the blood-vessels are subjected to chang» 
of structure, by which their resistance ald resiliency is 

ired ; and the true nervous matter is somutimes 
modified, by softening or shrinking of its texture, by 
degeneration of its cellular structure, or ly iutcrpusi- 
tion of fatty particles. 

These deteriorations of cerebral and spinal ma't r 
give rise to a series of derangements, which show 
themselves in the worst forms of nervous disease 
epilepsy ; paralysis, local or general; insanity.” 


And thus Dr. Richardson proceeds :— 


“Not a single serious nervous le- i u from alcohol 
appears without its warning. As a wan who, when 
drinking at the table, is warned, by certain unwistak- 
able indications, that the wine is beginning to take 
decisive effect on his power of expression and power of 
motion, so the slow alcoholic taker is duly apprised that 
he is in danger of a more permanent derangement. lle 
is occasionally conscious of a failing power of speech; 
in writing or s he loses common wurde He is 
aware that after ue his limbs are unnaturally weary 
and heavy; and he in s | 
fall of temperature lowers too readily his vital energies. 
The worst sign ef impending nervous change is mus: 
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oular instability, 8 of the will; that is to say, 
an involuntary muscular movement whenever the will is 
off guard. is is occasionally evidenced by sudden 
muscular starts which almost like electrical shocks 
thro the whole of the body; but it is more fre- 
quently and determinately shown in persisteut muscular 
movements and starts at the time of going to sleep. 
The volition is then resigned to the overpowering 
slumber, and naturally all muscular movement, except 
the movement of the heart and of the breathing, should 
rest with the will. But now this beautiful order is 
disturbed, Inthe metor centres of the nervous organi- 


sation the foreign agent is creating disturbance of | | 
function, T 2 8 


he fact is communicated to the muscles by 
the nervous fibres, and the active involuntary start of 
the lower limbs rouses the sleeper in alarm, Ignorant 
of the import of these messages of dager, the habi- 
tuated alcoholic continues too uently his way, until 
he finds the agitated limbs unsteady, wanting in power 
of co-ordinated movement—paralysed.” 


Thie is his grand conclusion on the whole 
matter: 


“This chemical substance, alcohol, an artificial pro 
duct devised by man for his purposes, and in many 
things that lie outside his organism a useful substance, 
is neither a food nor a driuk suitable for his natural 
demands. Its application as an agent that shall enter 
eg Fy yea ag EE mage ig 

Ding. P » & ng 
— oma admits +} r an bay in many 

rtant details, per u principles. 

‘If this agent do really for the moment cheer the 
weary, and impart a flush of transient pleasure to the 
unwearied who crave for mirth, its influence (doubtful 
even in these modest and moderate degrees) is an in- 
finitesimal advantage, by the side of an infinity of 


evil for which there is no compensation, and no human 


cure.“ 


— 


BRIEF NOTICE. | 


Will Ability: or, Mind and ite Varied Conditions 
and Capacities, By J. Hanps, M. R. C. S., &o. 
(London: J. Burns.) If a lengthy title can enlighten, 
we have it here. This is ‘‘A dissertation on, and 
an explanation of, the mystery of will-ability, 
mind - energy, or mental volition, as exercised in 
controlling ourselves, or thé thoughts, feelings, and 
** actsof others, exemplified, especially as to the latter 
“* capabilities, by the faculty of electro-biology, or 
** animal'magnetism, and the influence of fascina- 
„tian. Illustrated by facts. Also observations on 
“the consequences effected in us through the 
quality or dominion of faith and belief or elf · will 
operation, as influenced by the phrenological 
organ of hope, and called into active being 
through the agency of education and persuasion, 
and other megns, as charms, spells, and amulets, 
*‘ to which are added essays on free-will and fate, 
destiny and inevitable neoessity. We do not 
pretend to understand what Mr. Hands means ; for 
a wilder jumble of words than is to be found in his 
book it has rarely been our misfortune to read. 
Here are one or two specimens, taken at haphazard 
on opening the volume, The ‘dedication, for 
example, isasfollows:— °'*” 

“To the rea: 


any hgh od * reflective legis- 


lator, and the intelliger sers of the law, whet 
in or dut of the con 8 of justice ; also AN the 
delibera jurymen, and likewise to the humblest 


thinking individual,” &c. 

On p. 40 we read that ‘‘a man’s soul has the ability 
af ‘so energetically throwing off from his system 
the continually-undulating magnetic Ife - aura of 
„his body, that &.; and on p. 61 we find the 
following interesting scientific remark :— 

Iron, when pure, attracts, if of lik ht, tly in 

the same ratio 8 the Joadstone 8 3238 
interchange of gyratory, or corkscrew-like undulations, 
and each partaking of the perfect inborn qualities as- 
signed naturally to these bodies, they will, when placed 
alternately in a position where they are rendered free 
to move, be observed to act and react on each other 
with equal ability.“ 
Surely, greater nongense was never talked by any 
person out of Bedlam. Mr. Hands’ science is as 
mad as his style of writing. We glean, however, 
that the author is a: blind fatalist : the last essay, on 
Fate, Destiny, or Eternal Necessity,” is dedicated 
to posterity, and the volume closes as follows: 


In fact we are impelled to conclude that there must 
be an inevitable fate, which fashions the unfolding of all 
the phases of Nature's laws, and an inevitable destiny, 
that carves out, so to aa each elemental event whic 


It is a pity that a kind fate has not kept Mr. Hands 
from making himself ridiculous in the eyes of every 
Bane person. | } 


= 


A Hint.-—Young ladies who favour the fashion 
of cutting the hair short on the forehead will find 
the following extract from the Sydney Morning 
Herald somewhat interesting :—‘‘ A correspondent, 
alter remarking that in the early days of the colony, 
when girls were sent to the factory in Parramatta 
for misconduet, their hair was cut 45 as a punish- 
ment, says a lady who had been in Sydney for 
many years arrived in the city the other day to see 
* gricultural * She was astonished to 

o 80 many girls in town with their hai 
cropped short on their foreheads, — — 
— of a friend whether the old factory still 
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WORKING MEN AND PEACE. 


We have received a copy of the address of the 
Workmen’s Peace Association to the working men 
of Europe. The address calls attention to the fact 
that Europe groans beneath the weight of her mili- 
tary and naval preparations, and yet that no one 
feels secure. It goes on to say,— 


History affords ample proof that standing armies are 
dangerous to peace and destructive to 4 Under 
no form of Government is liberty safe while they exist. 
n France a Republican army overthrew the Republic 
made the First Consul emperor, dethroned liberty, an 
set up Cwsarism. However extended aud free the suf- 
frage, representative assemblies can be awed into sub. 
mission, dispersed or transported where bayonets and 
bullets are at the command of rulers—or would-be rulers. 
Tho privileged few with an army at their disposal, are 
more powerful than the many with their votes. \Vhere 
bayonets abound even universal suffrage can be stul- 
tified. So thorough, indeed, is the militaryism of to- 
day, that we can only supplant it by devising another 
method of settling disputes, and thus depriving its de- 
fenders of their plea for its existence. 


The workmen direct attention also to the fact that 


It is rulers, not peoples, who stir = strife ; and by 
such dishonest means divert the attention of their sub- 
jects from political and social reforms that they may 
further their own ambitious and dynastic projects, Our 
order has been their dupes and played their game too 
long : and we are now firmly convinced that war, so far 
from settling disputes, generally creates greater, digging 
still deeper the gulf between nations, 


References are next made to the question of arbi- 
tration, with especial reference to the movement 
initiated and conducted by Mr. Henry Richard, M. P. 


Moved by the success of our experiment with 
America, Mr. Henry Richard, secretary of the Peace 
Society, and a member of our Parliament, = ed a 
motion in that assembly in favour of establishing an 
international tribunal for the eful settlement of 
disputes. This he did on July 8, 1873, and in support 
of that motion conferences of working men were held, 
resolutions adopted, and 1,038,497 of our countrymen, 
either directly their signatures or through their 
* petitioned Parliament in its favour. 

hese expressions of opinion were transmitted 
h the ocy of our association, and, as we 
think, give us the right to speak for our fellows. A 
very large number of petitions were also presented 
through the agency of the Peace Society. The motion 
was catried by a majority of ten votes, and a legislative 
assembly for the first time placed upon record ite 
desire for settling disputes by arbitration. The 
example thus set has been followed by the Parliaments 
of Italy, the United States, Sweden, Holland, and 
— all of whom have endorsed the Principle of 
tion, so that, in two years, six Parliaments have 
oo = la idea which was recently sneered at as 
uto 


The expediency of arbitration is discussed in several 
su | Toast hs of the address, which con- 
cludes as follows :— 

Let it be the province of the future historian ‘to 
record that, to the many other triumphs which our order 
has achieved in its eventful history and from 
slavery to freedom, that the wor nee of the 19th 
century, added another still more brilliant, by building 
up a temple of international justice; that armaments 
were reduced, the chauces of war diminished a 
thousand-fold,. the people were relieved of their 
crushing t of on; and that an era of 
and liberty, for which men have longed, and waited, was 


by us inaugurated and realised 
This address, which is signed on behalf of the 
council by Mr. W. R. Cremer, has, we understand, 


been translated into French, Ger Italian, &c., 
and will be largely circulated on the continent. 
Besides the council, nearly fifty other well-known 
representative working men have subscribed their 
names to it, amongst them being officers of large 
rganised bodies, trades councils, Ko. The address 
may therefore fairly be considered as a legitimate 
expression of working-class opinion. In addition 
to the issue of the the council have resolved 
to hold a series of conferences of working men on 
the continent, the first of which will be held on the 
6th of next month at Paris, in the Co-operative 
Hall, Rue d Arras. The council will be represented 
by fifteen of its members, and deputations from 
branches of the association in the followi 

have already been yy to attend :—Aberdeen, 

bury, 


Blackburn, Bristo Bath, Birmingham, 
Croydon, Derby, Dartmouth, Glasgow, Ipswich, 
Liv Landon, * —— 


Newport, Portsmouth, Sheffield, Stratford, Wol ver- 
hampton, and Worcester. 


n 


SCHOOL BOARD FINANCE. 


The number of school boards in England up to 
the 30th of September, 1874, the date to which the 
Committee of Council on Education carry their re- 
view, was 703 in England and 156 in Wales, and of 
this number 514 in England and 123 in Wales had 
tent in copies of their accounts, while 184 in Eng- 
land and 32 in Wales had neither received nor paid 
money during the year. The total sum received 
by the 514 English boards was 1,877,265/,, and by 
the 123 in Wales 142,491/., of which a proportion of 
71°6 per cent. in the former and 56°1 per cent. in 
the latter case was derived from. the rates. The 

entage of rate aid had been reduced since 
871-72, when it stood at 89 3 in England and 706 
in Wales, while the grants from the Education and 
Science and Art Departments had increased. The 
amount drawn from the ratepayers varied ccnsider- 
ably in different parts of the country. In London 
it was equivalent to a rate of 1}d. in the pound on 


the rateable value of the district, The average for 
the boroughs of England, excluding London, was | 


| 


‘ 


a, 


2·13d., and for Wales 2°58d., as against 1°63d. and 
174d. in the previous year. In the parishes it 
stood at 3 22d. in England as compared with 2 0d. 
in the previous year; and 3 01d. in Wales as against 
2. 43d. The figures from which these averages were 
obtained show some remarkable ine jualities. In 
thirty-two cases in England the rate was above 9d. 
in the pound on the rateable value of the district ; 
in sixty-five it stood between 6d. and 9d.; in 181 
it ranged from 3d. to 6d. ; in 189 it fell below 3d., and 
in twenty-eight below Id. in the pound. The highest 
rates reached were in the borough of Chesterfield, 
where the rate was 10d., and in the parishes of 
Queensborough and Staplehurst, where it was 
ls. 4d. each. Taking the largest towns in England, 
exclusive of London, the average rate was 2d. in 
the pound, the highest proportions being furnished 
at Leeds and Hull, where it reached 3d., Birming- 
ham 2°45d., and Bradford 2 75d. The Manchester 
rate was 1'4d., the lowest of the ten. The average 
rate in the ten largest Welsh towns was 2 15d., 
being a fraction above the English ; but in both 
cases there was a considerable increase on the pre- 
vious year. The amount raised by the school 
boards during the year in respect of loans was 
1,490,038, of which more than one-third—namely, 
574,693/.—was raised by the London Board. The 
repayment of these luans, which are raised on the 
security of the rates, is effected either by equal 
annual payments, including interest spread over a 
term not exceeding fifty years, or else by tho 
formation of a sinking fund. The total sum raised 
by loans from 1871 to 1874 (the first three years 
of the operation of the Act of 1870) was 2,357, 3450. 
in England, of which more than one million was 
raised in London; and in Wales, 127,937/. The 
total expenditure of the English boards last year 
was 1,825,957/., as against 1,126,956/. in the pre- 
ceding year; and of the Welsh boards 132,168/., 
as against 48,0291. Nearly three-fourths of the 
amount was devoted mainly to work of a permanent 
character, to the purchase of furniture, land, and 
cost of erecting and repairing buildings. The ex- 
penditure on this head amounted last year to 72 7 
per cent. of the total outlay as compared with 77°1 
in the previous year, and 50°7 inthe first year. The 
salaries of officers of the English boards, which in 
the first year of their establishment amounted to 
2 cent. of the total expenditure, was re- 
duced last year to 3°6 per cent., while the salaries 
of teachers remained at about 11 per cent. The 
a of the completed schools was 11 ,635/., 
including furniture and fittings, and the average 
cost per child of the number accommodated was Id. 
under 121. The 25th Section of the Act of 1870 
was acted upon by fifty-three boards in England and 
ight in Wales, who paid the fees of children in 
dition to maintaining their own board schools, 
while fourteen boards adopted the plan of payin 
the children’s fees in lieu of or in anticipation o 
8 schools for the children of their districts. 
e total sum thus paid was 6,6231, and the 
amounts paid by the various boards ranged from 
2d. to 2, 405“.; the latter sum being paid by the 
Manchester Board, while the payment of the neigh- 
bouring board at Salford under this section of the 
Act was 1,323/. The children thus paid for, 


‘numbering upwards of 18,000, were educated in 


denominational schools—about 11,000 in Church of 
England schools, about 5,000 in Roman Catholic 
schools, and the remainder in British, Wesleyan, 
and other schools.— Pall Mall Gazette, 


[Se 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


From a return just issued, it appears that the 
gross receipts of the opium revenue in India last 
year amounted to 8,324,879/. The total acreage 
in which the poppy is cultivated was 521,270. 

The bread und salt offered to His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh, on bis arrival at Nijni 
Novgorod, by the mercantile community, was pre- 
sented on a silver dish worth 2,000 roubles. 6 
duke visited the chief bazaar and made several 


purchases. i 

Seventeen lives have been lost by the explosion on 
board the 3 at Barcelona, and twenty 
persons were seriously injured. The disaster 
was caused by the ignition of a quantity of powder 
2 ao intended for the siege of Seo 

’Urgel. 

Marshal MacMahon’s award on his arbitration 
between England and Portugal on the subject of 
Delagoa Bay has been published in full. He dc- 
cided that the claims of Portugal to the disputed 
territory are duly proved and established on several 
grounds, which are set forth in detail. 

The Fanfulla states that the late Emperor Ferdi- 
nand of Austria has left to the Pope a legacy of 
10,000,000 florins, which has already heen paid at 
the Vatican. The Emperor has bequeathed also to 
the Pope all the ornaments and sacred vessels of 
his chapel, and most valuable crystals and rare 
china services. | 

The North German Gazelte publishes a letter of 
thanks from Prince Bismarck, dated Varzin, the 


17th inst., addressed to all those who sent him 


friendly greetings on the occasion of the unveiling 
of the — memorial. The letter also ex- 
E the regret of the Imperial Chancellor at 
ving been unable to attend the ceremony. 
Preparations are being made in many towns and 
cities throughout Germany for a solemn celebration 
of the anniversary of the battle of Sedan. At 
Frankfort-on-the-Main the municipal authorities 
have addressed a public invitation to the inhabi- 


makes less stir. 
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tants, urging them to follow the example of the 
most important cities of the Empire, and each year 
to commemorate the 2nd of September in a befitting 
mauner. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Post says that 
the Pope has ‘‘ fervently blessed ” the projected 
German pilgrimage to Lourdes. As, however, the 
pilgrims do not dare to meet in Germany, they will 
meet at Mons, and thence go to Paris, where they 
will meet on September 7, arriving at Lourdes on 
September 10, and Paray-le-Monial on September 
14, Active negotiations (it is added) are pending 
between Germany and France respecting the pil- 
grimage. 

A Trovusigsome EnGiisuMan.—The Politische 
Correapondenz learns from Bucharest that the 
Government there had resolved to expel from the 
country Mr. Lakeman, an Englishman known at the 
time of the Crimean war as Mezhar Pasha, and who, 
having married a wealthy Roumanian widow, fixed 
his residence in Roumania. It is asserted that at 
Mr. Lakeman’s chateau a conspiracy was hatched 


by chiefs of tho * for bringing about a 


rising of the rural population. Mr. Lakeman, 
being informed of the intention of the Government, 
claimed as a British citizen the intervention of Mr. 
Vivian, the English agent, and the order of expulsion 
was suspended until the return of the British consul- 
general, 

CHOLERA is raging in St. Petersburg and 
Cronstadt, Ships for the North Baltic are not 
allowed to enter Danish ports until they have dis- 
charged their drinking water lest the epidemic 
should spread. The dal. Jawalb of the 10th inst. 
gives the following as its latest reports of the 
cholera in Syria :—At Damascus, from the 27th to 
the 3let of July, there were 158 attacks, of which 
130 were mortal. At Aleppo, from the 28th of 
July to the lst of August, 138 were attackea, of 
whom ninety-eight died. The disease has shown 
itself in Latakia, where there are two or three 
deaths from it daily. At Beyrout there have only 
been a few cases, and it is stated that no lass than 
20,000 persons have fled therefrom to the Lebanon 
in order to escape it. 

ALLeGeD NRO Consprracy.—In consequence 
of information supplied to the authorities eighty 
n have been arrested in Washington and 
Jefferson Counties, Gorgia, on the charge of bein 
concerned in a conspiracy for a general massacre o 
the whites. Letters seized at various places are 
alleged to indicate that there exists a secret 
military organisation of negroes in four counties. 
The letters contain orders to the coloured militia 


companies to seize the depots and stores of arms, 


and to kill every white man. The existence of the 
plot as represented is not credited in the North, but 
there isa great deal of dangerous excitement and 
exasperation in Georgia, where the Governor has 
called out the white militia. According to the 
latest accounts the disturbances were of a purely 
local character, and all apprehension of further 
trouble have disappeared. 7 

INCENDIARY FirREs IN Russ1a.—Numerous de- 
structive fires have lately occurred in Russia. The 
towns of Kizlar, Briansk, and Zarizin have beeu 
nearly burnt down. At Briansk the loss is officially 
reported as nearly 2,000,000 roubles. At Zarizin 
there were five fires within a fortnight. The greater 
portion of Ghuchow, in Little Russia, bas been 
destroyed, and three other towns beyond the 
Dneiper have severely suffered, 200 houses being 
consumed in one, and four children burot in 
another. Large fires have also occurred in Lithu- 
ania and the south-west provinces, the harvest 
being also deficient in the latter. Russian papers 
also speak of the continuod emigration of the 
Tartars from the Crimea for the purpose of avoiding 
military service. They now go away in small 
parties, so that the price obtained for their posses- 
sions does nob fall so‘sensibly, and their departure 
The young men are frequently 
accompanied by their whole family. This move- 
ment is deed by the curse laid in the Koran on 
Mahommedans able to join their fellow-believers 
who remain under the dominion of infidels. 


A Rouisn Impostor.—According to a Brussels 
paper, Louise Lateau, the Belgian girl whose alleged 
fasting and stigmata have been so much vaunted by 
the Ultramontanes, has resumed the habits of 
ordinary life. Her sister, concerned at seeing her 
wast ng away, refused admission to the house to the 
parish priest and the episcopal delegates, from which 
time the fasting, visions, and stigmata have ceased. 

THe FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND MR. GLADSTONE. 
—At the meeting of the Permanent Commission on 
Wednesday, M. Arago complained that the sale of 
the translation of Mr. Gladstone’s preface had been 

rohibited by the Government. M. Buffet, Prime 
Minister, replied it could be sold by the book- 
sellers, but could not be colporté without authority. 
It was not customary to grant colpo to reli- 
gious controversial works on any side. M.d’Aboville 

rotested against Catholicism with 33,000,000 ad- 

erents, and Protestantism with some hundreds of 
thousands, being put on the same footing in this 
respect. M. Arago rejoined that M. d’Aboville’s 

rinciple would logically lead to only one religion 
— allowed, and to all attacks on it being for- 
bidden. The subject ti en dropped. 


In a district near the Crystal Palace all the new 
roads and streets are named after great posts. In 
Berlin the names in a new quarter will be those of 
eminent German musicians. They Lave long 
carried on some such system in Paris, but at every 
revolution all names are changed. 


He Gr ba 
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ConvALEscent SEAS DE Homer ror ORPRHANS.— 
We understand that this institution, which has 
been founded at Margate through the indefatigable 
exertions of Mr. Joseph Soul, will be opened on 
Monday week by the Princess Mary Adelaide, 
Duchess of Teck, who will be accompanied by the 
Duke of Teck. The Mayor of Margate, in notify- 
ing the visit, expresses a hope that every effort 
will be made to give their royal highnesses a fitting 
and hearty reception. 

Foreign CaTTLe.—The importation of foreign 
cattle in the last seven months has been consider- 
ably in advance of the same period in the pre- 
ceding year. The value of oxen and’ bulls this 
year has been 2,015,508/., and last year 1,018, 5882 ; 
of cows 462,672/. this year, and 258,788/. last year; 
calves, 116, 263“. this year, and 107, 603. last year; 
sheep and lambs, 1, 190, 504“. this year, and 875, 3221. 
last year; and swine, 132, 035“. this year, and 
246,667/. last year. 

FUNDED AND UNFUNDED DERr.— Mr. Hubbard, 
M. P., obtained a return to the order of the House 
of Commons, whivh was printed on Saturday, 
giving a good deal of information on the funded 
and unfunded debt. At the 3lst of March last the 
funded debt was 714,717,715/., and the unfunded 
debt, 5,239,000/. The capital value of terminable 
annuities at 31 per cent. stock was 55,311,674. 
The deposits due to the savings-banks and friendly 
societies at the 20th of November, 1874, being the 
last day at which the account was made up, were 
4.552, 4211. A statement is given of the funded 
and unfanded debt held by the National Debt Com- 
missioners, with a valuation of the annuities 

ranted. In Consols the commissioners hold 
729.982“. 178. 6d.; reduced, 4, 228,978“. lls. 8d.; 
New 3“. Per Cents., 9, 372,513“. 198. Id., and Two- 
and-a-Half per Cents, 1, 122, 392“. Is. 8d., besides 
exchequer bills and exchequer bonds. 

University or Lonpon.— 1875.— First M. B. 
Examination.—Examination for Honours.— Ana- 
tomy. — Second class: Richard Shalders Miller, 
University College ; Judson Sykes Bury, Univer- 
sity College ; Frederick Lucas Desham, Univesity 
College. Physiology, Histology, and Comparative 
Anatomy.—First class: George Courtenay Hender- 
son, Exhibition and Gold Mdal, University College. 
Second class: Frederick Lucas Benham, University 
College; Arthur Thomas Wilkinson, B. A., B. Sc., 
Owens College School of Medicine; Walter Pye, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; Leader Henry Steven- 
son, Guy's Hospital; Richard Shalders Miller, 
University College. Third class: Arthur Robert 
Wyatt Sedgefield, King's College, and Frederick 
Willcocks, — College, equal; James Hudson, 


Liverpool School of Medicine, equal. Organie 
Chemistry and Materia Medica and Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry.— First class : Arthur Thomas Wilkin- 
son, Exhibition and Gold Medal, Owens College 
School of Medicine ; *George Courtenay Henderson, 
Gold Medal, University College. Second class: 
Francis Goodchild, St. George’s Hospital. Third 
class : Richard Shalders Miller, University College. 
*Obtained the number of marks qualifying for the 
Exhibition. | 
THe Harvest.—Mr. Mechi writes to the Times: 
— Four weeks of brilliant harvest weather, 
scarcely interrupted by a single shower, have vastly 
improved harvest prospects and removed many of 
our fears. The sodden ground, the soaked, laid, and 
watery crops, unripened and sad-looking, have been 
thoroughly dried and ripened, and although the 
kernels in the heads of wheat are less numerous 
and smaller than in an abundant season, they will 
prove of fair flour-making quality. The barley 
crop, laid early and-matted with clover and weeds, 
has been saved by the dry weather, but will, in too 
many cases, be unfit for pale ale. If this fine 
weather continues a large crop of it will be har- 
vested. The season has especially suited the oat 
crops, which, previous to the wet time, were un- 
promising. There will be a second crop of clover, 
more perfect and abundant than the first. It is in 
full flower ready for the scythe, and with a suitable 
time for making will give us valuable stocks. 
Winter beans are good. Spring beans middling ; 
peas not very good. Potatoes are greatly saved 3 
the drying up of the fungus and preventing its exten- 
sion. There will be a good yield. Let us hope 
that our general crop of human and animal food will 
prove to be an average one. Root crops are very 
promising, but are ready for more rain.“ 


Lorp RosskLL on Epucation.—Earl Russell has 
published a new pamphlet on National Educa- 
tion,” which contains some curious reminiszences. 
So recently as 1839, Lord Melbourne doubted the 
value of education as a means of advancing men in 
the world, pointing to many uneducated men who 
had got on; the Bishop of Durham believed it 
would make no way among the poor; the Arch- 
1 Canterbury said that when he was rector 
if he had proposed to educate the poor the farmers 
would have laughed at him ; and at Milton Abbott, 
in Devonshire, when the Duke of Bedford proposed 
to set up a school, a farmer asked if anybody ‘‘sup- 
posed he was going to send his son to school to 
of Bedford.” Even the late 
Bishop of Exeter thought instruction in geography 
heal be confined to the geography of the Holy 
Land, appatently under some impression, widely 
shared by Sunday-school teachers, that that was 
somehow a ‘‘sacred” study. The pamphlet is 


| intended apparently to advocate gratuitous instruc- 


— 
— — 


University College, and Joseph Wiglesworth, 


ment was presen 


tion, to be paid for out of a sixpenny income-tax, 


instead of out of rates, which fall on 2 
widows”; but its only value consists in these 
stories, which show how the minds of men have 
changed in a single generation. In 1839 it was 
almost impossible to obtain 10,000/, a year for 
national instruction. —Spectator, 

PRESENTATTON.— Mr. Daniel Hall Goddard, who 
for upwards of twenty five years has been connected 
with the branch of the Bank of England at 
N on retiring from the manage - 

by the other bankers in the 
town with a handsome silver epergne bearing this 
inscription :—‘‘ Presented to Daniel Hall Goddard, 
Esq., late agent of the Bank of England at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, by the bankers of this town, 
in remembrance of business relations agreeably 
existing between them for a period of upwards of 
twenty-five years, and for his establishing of the 
Bankers’ Clearing-house, July, 1875.” The presen- 
tation was made in the clearing - room of the bank 
by Mr. G. A. Fenwick, who in his remarks spoke 
in high terms of the manner in which the business 
of the Bank of England had been conducted. Mr. 
Goddard, in responding, said he felt regret in part- 
ing with friends who bad for so long a time worked 
harmoniously with him; and he could only hope 
that the same ge ade that had attended them 
in the past would attend them in the future, It 
was some satisfaction for him to say that the dis. 
trict had improved in trade, and commerce, and 
wealth during the period he had been connected 
with it, and he could see nothing that would hinder 
the development of the trade and commerce of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Mr. Goddard and his family 
are well known and very high] 1 amon 
the Nonconformists of the North of England, wi 
whom they have been connected many years. 

Mr. MUNDELLA ON THE Royat Visir ro SHErF- 
FIELD.—On Wednesday evening Mr. Mundella, 
M.P., addressed a meeting of his constituents in 
Paradise-square, Sheffield. He said before taking 
leave of the Mayor of Sheffeld, the Prince of Wales 
came to him (Mr. Mundella), and not only once, 
but twice, impressed upon him that he perfectly 
understood all about Paradise-square, and that he 
understood he (Mr. Mundella) was going to address 
his constituents there that night. His royal high- 
ness begged that he would convey to them, on his 
behalf and on behalf of the Princess of Wales, their 
grateful acknowledgments for the hearty and enthu- 
siastic reception which the men of Sheffield had 
given to them. His royal bighness said further 
that they did not always realise all they expected 
and anticipated, but that on the occasion of his 
visit to Sheffield his gratification exceeded all he 
could have anticipated. The command was to him 
(Mr. Mundella) so unexpected that he said to the 
prince, on leaving the room, Am I to understand, 
sir, you still wish me to make that statement to my 
constituents?” Indeed I do,” said his royal high- 
ness, ‘‘and say it to them in the most hearty and 
thankful manner you are capable of.” Mr. Mun- 
della said he was proud that his constituents had, 
by their thoroughly loyal and peaceful character, 
brought such credit upon the town. The hon. gen- 
tleman then reviewed the work of the session. He 
said working men had cause for gratitude in the 
Governmeut legislation concerning masters and 
workmen, and he recommended working men now 
to bury the hatchet. He expected that next session 
the Government would have to introduce a Burials 
Bill, aud to take up Mr. Plimsoll’s measure. A 
vote of confidence in the hon. gentleman was passed. 


ProressoR RusKIN ON FLORENTINE NEEDLE- 
workK.—In his Ariadne Florentina,” just pub- 
lished, Professor Ruskin, LL.D., Hon. Student of 
Christchurch, and Slade Professor of Fine Art, 

ives an interesting description of three pieces of 
lorentine needlework, which attracted his atten- 
tion in the bedroom in which he slept at the es 
Arms Hotel, Lancaster. The professor, while 


staying at this good old inn,” was engaged in 


revising a lecture on ‘‘ Design in the Florentine 
Schools of Engraving,” and he thus seizes the oppor- 
tunity of illustrating his subject :—‘‘ On the walls 
of the little room where I finally revise this lecture, 
hangs an old silken sampler of t dame’s 
work ; representing the domestic life of Abraham ; 
chiefly the stories of Igaac and Ishmael ; Sarah at 
her ten? door, watching, with folded arms, the dis- 
missal of Hagar; above, in a wilderness full of 
fruit-trees, birds, and butterflies, little Ishmael 
lying at the root of a tree, and the spent bottle 
under another; Hager in prayer, and the angel 
appearing to her out of a wreathed line of 
gloomily undulatiog clouds, which, with a dark- 
rayed sun in the midst, surmount the entire 
composition in two arches, out of which descend 
shafts of (I suppose) beneficent rain; leavin 

however, room, in the corner Se to Ishmael’s 
angel, for Isaac’s, who stays Abraham in the sacri- 
fice; the ram 1 the 28 the squirrel in 

lum-tree above him, and the grapes, pears, app 

cae. and daisies of the foreground, being all 
wrought with involution of such ingenious needle- 
work as may well rank, in the patience, the natural 
skill, and the innocent pleasure of it, with the 
truest works of Florentine engraving. Nay; the 
actual tradition of many of the forms of ancient 
art is in many places evident—as, for instance, in 
the spiral summits of the flames of the wood on the 
altar, which are like a group of first-springing fern. 
On the wall opposite is a small composition, reprc- 
senting Justice with her balance and sword, stand- 
ing between the sun and moon, with a backgroud 
of pinks, borage, and corncockle ; a third is only a 
cluster of tulips and iris, with two Byzantine pea- 
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cocks ; but the spirit of Penelope and Ariadne reign | and panthers, ‘‘ medimval- looking beasts” that 


vivid in all the work —and the richness of pleasu - 
rable fancy is as t still, in these silken labours, 
as in the marble arches and golden roof of the 
cathedral of Monreale.“ 

CopIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW.—Durin 
the last week of August, and the first week o 
September, there will assemble in the Dutch capital 
(the Hague), the annual congresses of two cosmo- 
politan associations established for the promotion 
of kindred objects. The first is The Institute of 
International, Law,” which consists exclusively of 
eminent jurists, including the Right Hon. Moun- 
tague Bernard and Sir Travers Twiss, of England ; 
Professor Lorimer, of Scotland; MM. Bluntsobli, 
Heffter, and Hvolzendoiff, of Germany; Count 
Selopis.and M. Mancini, of Italy; Baron Olive- 
krona, of Sweden; Dr. Woolsey and Mr. D. D. 
Field, of America; M. Rolin Jacquemins, of Bel- 
gium, and others. Their objects are of a scientific 
or legal, rather than of a philanthropic character. 
They will discuss at the e the questions of 
the Treatment of Private Property at Sea by 
Belligerente, the Declaration of the late Congress 
of Brussels on Usages of War, the Three Rules of 
the Treaty of Washington, and similar topics. The 
second, gathering will be that of The Association 
for the Reform and Codification of the Law of 
Nations, which includes, amongst its members, 
Lord Penzance, Lord 8 Lord O' Hagan, Sir 
John Lubbock, Bart,, M P., Mr. Osborne organ, 
M. P., Mr. Henry Richard, M. P, Mr. Pease, M. P., 
Mr. Justice Lush, Mr. Justice Denman, and Mr. H. 
D. Jencken ; also many eminent foreigners, as M. 
Chevalier {and M. de Parieu, of France; Mr. 
Waite (the Chief Justice of the United States), the 
American judges, Field, Strong, Daly, and Endi- 
cott; Mr. James Miles and Mr. Elihu Burritt, of 
New land; M. Couvreur, of Belgium; Judge 
Covinck-Liefstin and MM. Bredius and Bachiene, 
of Holland, Ko. Its meetings will commence on 
Sept. 1, and will take into consideration the codi- 
fication of international law, the subjects of patent 
law, bills of exchange, collisions at sea, the limits 
of arbitration, the right of extradition and jurisdio- 


The members of this body are not necessaril 
rit, and 
are 


y inc 
ing especially fostered 


by several legal | 
8, a8 0 of the two bodies, and 
e journals of the English and American Peace 
Slewnings 0 
— — 


r 


Vashington sen 8 of the money- 
order d ent at Ottawa a remittance of one 
dollar, with a request to spend it as he thought fit. 
Hint To Heaps or Famitrzs.—When the 
family is from home the cisterns are seldom 
emptied, a small quantity only is withdrawn every 
day, generally from one cistern—the most acces- 
sible—the others being left unused. Consequently 
in these the water becomes stale, and even in the 
favoured cistern the quantity of fresh water 
admitted daily is too small, in proportion to the 
stale water left unused, to be either agreeable or 
wholesome. The family returns home after many 
weeks’ or months’ absence, and the water in these 
cisterns is, in many instances, used by them when 
it must be in a very bad condition from lon 


storage. We would advise householders to give 
injunctions to their servants, or those left in 
charge, to draw off the water in all cisterns in the 
house at least once a week during their absence, 
and before returning to have the cisterns themselves 
thoroughly cleaned out. By doing this they will 
ensure a wholesome and fresh supply of water for 


themselves, and the water phured into the house. 


drains in considerable quantities hy these weekly 


flushings will keep them clean and sweet, ‘and / 


carry off any impurities of sewer-gas that ma 

collect in them. They will aleo benefit their 
neighbours by returning to the main sewers a quan- 
tity of water for flushing at a time when it is much 


uired. Lancet, 
“hag Naw FasHIONABLE Dresses.—Tbe dresses 
o 


will in ſuture, in accordance with the 

latest Parisian fashions, be not only wonderfully 
but fearfully made. The Paris correspondent of the 
* and Draper's Journal strikes the 
warning as to what we are shortly to expect. 

it is stated, are not only floral and geo- 
me trie in their tendency, but zoological.” Ex 


: : ulsite 
Proendes are sprinkle profusely with lions, tigers, 


| beyond his 


are by no means life-like in their proportions or 
colouring, and far more nearly allied to the fabulous 
creatures in stone that decorate a Gothic cathedral 
than the savage denizens of a modern menagerie. 
Artists, it seems, have also gone to museums and 
borrowed old heraldic devices with which to orna- 
ment the robes of ladies who value their personal 
appearance, Univorns, winged bulls, and birds are 
used profusely, Oriental writing, the hieroglyphics 
of the ancient Egyptians, Persian araberques, and 
Chinese and Japanese signs, are artistically con- 
verted into patterns. One design is mentioned as 
being 7 iarly pretty” : it is a scrawl studded 
here and therejwith keys some three inches lung. 
There are at least thirty sorts of keys of different 
epochs, capitally rendered. Of all the pleasing 
novelties, however, which are being introduced 
there are none to equal a desiyn in which “ various 
insects are introduved.”--/bid. 

Tar Great Cock - CROwWIN O QuEsTION” has at 
last been decided in the Brompton County Court, 
where, on Wednesday last, an action was tried— 
Bennett v. Batten—in which the plaintiff claimed 
damages by reason of a nuisance caused by the 
crowing of a cock on the defendant's premises which 
adjoin those of the plaintiff. The cock, it appears, 
is a small bantam, which is in the habit of crowing 
with great vehemence and incessantly from about 
four o'clock in the morning. It was urged on be- 
half of the defendant that he was strictly within 
his legal rights in keeping fowls, and that it was 
wer to prevent the cock from crowing. 
The judge, however, said that a person might strain 
bis legal rights to such an extent as to make them 

. A 4 was perfectly justified in exerci- 
sing his rights to such an extent as not to inter- 
fere with the rights of his neighbours ; but as soon 
as the exercise of those rights did so, he must make 
a concession and waive them. He therefore sug- 
gested to the defendant the propriety of his under- 
taking to abate the nuisance ;.if not, he (the judge) 
should hold him liable for the nuisance caused by 
the crowing of the cock. Under these circum- 
stances, the defendant prudently consented to a 
nominal verdict for the plaintiff, damages Js., 
and gave an undertaking to discontinue the 
nuisance, Cocks will understand that in future 
their salutations to the morn must be conducted 
with moderation, and in such a manner as not to 
interfere with the slambers of those to whom day- 
break is a period of repose rather than excitement. 
In the meantime it is to be hoped, now that the 
cock has received his quietus, some enterprising in- 
valid will have the courage and energy to undertake 
a crusade against the railway whistle. The whistle 
of an engine is a far more serious nuisance than the 
crowing of a cock, and the right of whiatling is 
exercised by engine-drivers to an extent as unjusti- 
fiable as it is unnecessary.— Pall Mall Gazette. 

A Great Swimmer or Forty Years Aco.— 
While swimming feats are so much in fashion it 
may be remar that no feat on record rivals the 
„long swim af Brock of Yarmouth. Forty years 
ago Brock was one of a crew of Yarmouth beach - 


men who went out toa vessel in distress beyond 


the Scroby Sands. When outside the Scroby their 
boat upset, All the crew were drowned at once 
except Brock and another who could swim. Ina 
furious sea they struck out for the shore, but in a 
short time Brock’s companion was compelled to 
say ‘‘Good-bye,” and sink. Brock then got out 
his seaman’s knife, which was attached to his waiat 
by a cord, and cut off his heavy boots and various 
portions of clothing. At length he reached Scroby 
Sand, upon which a heavy sea was rolling, and 
which he crossed half running and half swimming. 
A new difficulty then presented itself. The gulls, 

r for their 2 prey, hovered . and 
attempted to pick out his eyes. He frightened 
them off, and after he had been in the water some 
hours reached a buoy, upon which he tried to rest. 
But Brock soon found that the ceaseless dashing 
about tired rather than rested him, and he again 
started off swimming. During the night he was 
carried by the tide as far north as Caistor, and 
as far south as Lowestoft, slowly decreasing his dis- 
tance from the shore hour by hour. At last he got 
in the track of the vessels, and began to hope for 
life. His fear was landing in the surf, 
which in the darkness of night, unaided and alone, 
might exhaust his remaining strength. The tide 
carried him past several ehips, which he hailed, 


& | but for some time his cries were unheard. At 


length, however, when about a mile from the shore, 
he was noticed and picked up, after having been in 
the water during a stormy night, far longer than 
any known swimmer, ancient or modern. A sub- 
scription was raised for Brock, and his long 
swim” was graphically described in Chambers’s 
Journal thirty or forty years ago. Brock is still 


living at Yarmouth, but never, it is said, cares to 
refer to his memorable swim. 


ASITIS —_ |ASITOUGHT TOBE 
In Tus Times’ of Jan, 7th, ‘At the Docks, where 
r 1 ad 8 florniman'’s Teas are in 
K oy ee of 18 samples,|LO% ] took samples from 


all were found to be adulterat-/Original chests, which I 


3,248 AGENTS—Chemists, Confectioners, Sc. in 
| every town sell LORNIMAN S PACKET TBA, 


BVirths, Marringes, and Deaths, 


A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 

for — under this 5 for which 
postage-stamps will be received. All such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. | 


BIRTH. 


FEARNLEY.—Aug. 18, at St. Mary Cray, the wife of 
James S. Fearnley, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


WELLS—BURNS.—Ang. 18, at the Scotch Church 
Regent-sqnare, by the Rev. James S. Nirk, of Aberdeen, 
brother-in-law of the hride, Frederic Wells, Esq., of Oak- 
lands, Chelmsford, to Jane Thompson, e'der daugiter ot 
the Kev. Joseph Burns. 

GREEN -I O0 DGE. —Aug. 18, at Abbey-road Chapel, ly 
the Rev. W. Stott, Mr. Chas. T. Green. of St John’s-wovu, 
to Ele Mary, on'y daughter of Mr. W. Lodge, of 
Finchley-road, St. Juhn’s-wood. 

HWWL—HINE.—Aug. 19, at the Congregational Church, 
Woodford, J. E. Will, of Lawn-villa, Ham Frith-road, 
West Hem, son of T. Hill, of Prince’s-street, City, to Clara 
Martha, dauguter of G. Hine, Linden House, Wood. ord. 

TURNER—COLVILLE.—Aug. 19, at 251, Bath-street, 
Glasgow, by the Rev. Joseph Brown, D.D., Glasgow, as- 
sisted by the Rev. J. B. Smith, Greenock, Rev. W. X. 
Turner, M.B, C. M, missionary to New Guinea, to Mary 
Anielia, third daughter of Mr. David Colville. 

MASTERTON—MONCURK,.—Ang. 20, at Clapton Presby- 
terian Church, Downe-park-road, H. Masterton, sou of the 
late P. Masterton, of Falkirk, N B., to Kate, dinghter of 
J. Moncur, of Sandringham-road. 


DEATHS. 


BURT.—Aug 20, at Great Malvern, whilst on a visit (of 
rheumatic fever), Mary Catherine, the beloved wife of 
Robert Kingston Burt, of 84, Highbury New Park, N., 


ened 34 years, ; 

HURNDALL.—Ang. 19, at the rm sidence of his son, Mr. J. 
Sutcliffe Hurndall, 50, Blenheim-crescent, Notting-hill, 
London, the Rev. W. A. Hurndall, formerly the belove! 
Pastor of the Independent * Ramsden- street, 
Huddersfield, and Bishop’s Stortford, aged 70 years. 

NIVISON.—Aug. 19, at Castle-Douglas, Mr. William Nivi- 
son, Newmains, Dumfriesshire, prescher of the United 
Présbyterian Church. Deeply regietted by a large circle 


of 8. 

CRAMBERLAIN.— Aug. 20, at Moor Green Hall, Mose- 
ley, Birmingham, Mrs. Chamberlain, widow of the late 
Joseph Chamberlain, aged 67. 


PRENTICE—Aug. 21, at ne after a long illness, 
Manning Prentice, of Violet Hill, Stowmarket, in his 52nd 
year. 


PUNE Rat R E F Oo R M. 


The LONDON NECROPOLIS COMPANY conducts 
Funerals with simplicity, and with great economy. Prospec- 
tus free.—Chief Office, 2, Lancaster-place, Strand, W. C. 


HOLLoWAY’s PiILLs AND OINTMENT.—The exceptional 
weather of the season indicates a disturbed state of the 
atmosphere, aud causes a very great tendency to the develop- 
ment of epidemics. It is in such seasons that diarrhea, 
dyseutery, cholera, cransps, and fevers so frequently appear, 
and all should be on their guard against them. The con- 
sumpticn of uncooked or unripe fruit or food not perfectly 
fresh is a common exciting cause of these complaints, and if 
the early symptoms are not properly treated, very serious 
results may ensue. Holloway’s Ointment subbed briskly 
and efficiently into the stomach and surface of the bowels, 
relieves the cramp and vomiting very y nit and the in, 
ternal use of the Pills expels from the bowels the irritant 
matter, 


THROAT IRRITATION.—The throat and windpipe are espe- 
cially liable to inflammation, causing soreness and dryness, 
tickling and irritation, inducing cough and affecting the 
voice. For these symptoms use glycerine in the form of 
jujubes. Glycerine in these agreeable confections, being in 
proximity to the glands at the moment they are excited by 
the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. 6d. and 18. 
packets (by post 8 or 15 stamps), labelled “James Epps 
and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 48, Threadneedle-street, 
and 170, Piccadilly, London.” 

KinAHAN’S LL Wuisky.—This most celebrated and 
delicious old mellow spirit is the very cream of [rish 
Whiskies, in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more 
wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy, Note the Red 
Seal, Pink label, and Cork branded Kinahan’s LL, Whisky.” 
Wholesale, 20, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-st., W. 

LOVELINESS ON THE INCREASE,—A marked increase 
of female lovelincer is the eye-delighting result of the im 
mense 1 Which Hagan’s Magnolia Balm has obtained 
among ladies everyu bere. Complextons rad iant with snowy 
purity, and tinged with the roseate hue of health, are com 
— met with wherever it is used. Sold by all Chemists 
and Perfumers, in bottles, and elegant toilet case at 3s. 6d. 
Depot, 114 and 116, Southampton-row, Londun. 


Tue INSTITUTION FOR DISEASES OF TUE Sai, 227, 
Gray’s Inn-:0ad, King’s-cross, is open on Monday and 1 hurs- 
day evenings from six till nine ; the City branch, 10, Mitre- 
street, Aldgate, on Wednesday and Friday evenings. The 
institution is free to the necessitous poor; payment is re.,uired 
from other applicants. 

DELICATE CHILDREN.— Weakening diseases require 
tonic treatment.—The condition of the blood in children 
suffering from general debility, rickets, spinal disease, wast- 
iug, paralysis and consumption; from spasmodic croup, 
epilepsy, worms, weak eyes and all eruptions, is oue of 
poverty, requiring a tonic to enrich it, and clear the system 
from all impurities, The best medicine for all the above 
ailments is Stednan-Phillips Tonic Drops, which will add 
colour to the cheeks and restore the little patieuts to robust 
health, and parents should not fail to give them a proper 
course. Prices 13$d., 2s. 3d., and 46. 6d. Of all chemists, 
or a large bottle sent for 58. P. O. O. by the Proprietor of 
Stedman’s Teething Powders, the safest remedy of their 
kind for infants’ teething. Depot, 74, Kast-road; London, N 

AFTER an experience of over forty years, it has been 
established that there are few instances of defects of the hair 
which cannot be arrested, neutralised, or remedied by the 
use of Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer, and the 
favourable effect may be seen at once, and though the hair 
may have become grey, thin, or faded, it may be renewed and 
restored to all the glossy loveliness of which it is susceptible. 
Sold by all Chemi-ts and Perfumers, Depot, 114 and 110, 


Southampton-row, London, 
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DyzIN OG AT Honk. —Jupsox's Dyes are most useful 
and effectual. Ribbons, silks, feathers, scarfs, lace, bra d 
veils, handkerchiefs, clouds, bernouses, Shetland shawls, or 
any small article of dress can easily be dyed in a few minutes, 
without soiling the hands. Violet, magenta, crimson, mauve, 
purple, pink, ponceau, claret, &c., Sixpence per bottle, of 
chemists and st®tioners 


Adbertisements, 


— oon 


ITY ROYAL PIANOFORTE and HARMU- 
NIUM SALOON.— KEITH, PROWSE, and Co., 
having completed the rebuilding and enlargement of their 
remises, invite all buyers to inspect their varied STOCK of 
PIANOFORTES, Harmoniums, and American Organs. 
Speciali ies: New Bondoir Model Pianette, in walnut, with 
truss legs on plinths, full compass, 25 guineas, the cheapest, 
strongest, and most elegant pianette yet 1 the 
Librazy Model Harmonium, in light oak, 25 guineas; the 
Gothic Model Harmonium, in dark oak, with handsome 
antique carving, 70 guineas, 


City Depot for Mason and Hamlin's American Organs, 
Cees No. 48, Cheapside. 55 


LUTES.— The NEW MODEL FLUTE (old 

fingering), for beauty ana volume of tone unsurpassed, 

31 guineas and seven guineas, Also Rudall and Co 's Prize 

Medal Flutes, new and second-hand, A great variety of 
second-hand flutes of all fingerings, at 


KEITH, PROWSE, and Co.'s Manu‘actory, 48, Cheapside, 


ANJOES.—The New CuHeapsipE Model is the 

best. Machine head, covered back, Le., 5 guineas ; 
other models I to 12 guineas. The new scale for pasting on 
the fingerboard 61. nett. ‘Tue new Instruction Book, with 
full directions for learning the Banjo, and a large collection 
of airs, songs, &c., 6s. nett. Keith, Prowse and Co., 48, 
Cheapside. 


USICAL BOXES by NICOLE, FRERES.— 

KEITH, PROWSE, and Co., direct importers, offer 

parties seeking really fine, well-tuned iust - uments, a selectiou 

of more than 400 boxes, with all the recent improvements, 

from £4 to £150, Buyers are requested, before purchasing, 

to visit the new saloons, specially devoted io the sale of these 
enchanting instruments, which tor quality have no equal, 


Musical Box aud Self-acting Iustrumeut Dept, No. 48, 
Cheapsiue. | 


O-OPERATIVE CREDIT BANK, 
MANSION HOUSE CHAMBERS, 
II, QUEEN VICTORIA-SIREET, E. C. 
First Issue of Capital £500,000, in subscriptions of One 
Pound and upwards. 
Interest in lieu of dividend, 18 per ceut. per annum, paid 
monthly, 
Current accounts o , and 5 per cent. interest allowed 
the Minimum Monthly Balances, 
CHEQUE BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The Bank grants Credits and issues Circular Notes for 
the Continent and America, and truusacts every description 
of suund financial business. 

For particulars apply to 

R. B OAKLEY, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE POR 


TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession aud no Rent to pay.—Apply at 


the Office of the BirxBeck Buitpine Sociaty, 29 and 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chuncery- laue. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes.— Apply ut the Office of the Bink BECK FREEHOLD 


LAN U SocisTyY, 29 and 30, Southamptou-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY AT £4 PER CENT. 
INTEREST. 

Apply at the Office of the Birxseck BAN. All sums 

under £50 repayable upon demand, Current Accounts 

opened similar to ordinary Bankers. Cheque-books supplied. 


English and Foreign Scocks aud Shares purchased aud sold 
and Advances made thereon. 


Office Hours from 10 till 4; on Mondays from 10 till 9. an 
on Saturdays from 10 till 2 o’cluck. 


Pumphkt contai.ing full part eulars may be obtained post free 
on application to 


FRANCIS RAVENSCLOFT, Manager. 


WILLIAM TARN & CO. 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS 


“a 


AND 


— — 


SILK MERCERS. 


DEP 


ARTMENTS. 


House Furnishing. 


DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE 
DINING ROOM FURNITURE 
BED ROOM FURNITURE 


BEDDING 
OFFICE FURNITURE . 


CARPETS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


FLOOR CLOTHS, &c. 


HOUSEHOLD DRAPERY 


TABLE LINEN, &c. 


CORNICES, POLES, FRINGES, &c. 


A Furniture Catalogue, containing 550 Drawings, on Application. 


DEPARTMENT S.—Silk Mercers, &c. 


SILKS, VELVETS, &c. 


MANTLES, SHAWLS, &c. 


LACE, RIBBONS, AND 
FURS, PARASOLS 
HOSIERY, GLOVES 


HABERDASHERY 


BONNETS, MILLINERY, &. 
LADIES’ OUTFITS, AND BABY LINEN. 


DRESS MATERIALS 


COSTUMES, AND DRESSMAKING. 
Stocks Large, Choice, and well-assorted in Prices, Colours, and 


Qualities. | 


Our extensive premises, large stock, and numerous staff, enable us to 


garry 
rate charges. 


out orders to any extent with promptness, combined with mode- 


Patterns sent free. Country orders, if accompanied by a remittance, 


will receive prompt attention. 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY & NEW KENT ROAD, 


LONDON, S.. 


„ 


NEWTON WILSON & C0. 8 
PATENT SEWING 
MACHINES. 


NEW SEWING MACHINE, 


QUEEN BESS, 
Price £2 2s. 


The “QUEEN BESS” is the daintiest little thing ever 
produced in the shape of a Sewing Machine. It gives room 
and portability, along with a lightness before unknown. It 
will be a little companion for ladies that can go with them to 
the seaside, out to tea—or anywhere, The stitch is the 
same as the WILLCOX AND GiBBs, but the speed—by the 
hand alone—is Couble that of auy other hand machine. The 
total weight of the machine, evclosed in its little cabinet, is 
abont six pounds. While capabde of all ordinary work, it is 
designed as an addition rather than a substitute for existing 
machines; but every operation known to the most expensive 
mschines, euch as he.nming, quilting, braiding, tucking, 
tuckmarting, gathering, binding, aud trimming, can all be 

er ormed with the most delightful ease by this most perfect 
ittle gem. 

The price, £2 2s., includes ordinary Tools, Oiler, Needles, 
and full directions for use. With Walnut or Japanned 

Metal Box, £2 12s. 6d. 


THE QUEEN O' SCOTS. 


This beautiful Machine is the most complete Machine ever 
produced. ‘The stitch is the twisted loop, the speed the most 
rapid known, the simplicity perfect, the capacity everything 
that can be required for use in a family. It requires no 
screwirg or clamping to the table, aud has included with it, 
without extra charge, a complete set ol apparatus, comprising 
tools and needk-s, four hemmers different sizes, braider and 
braid carrier, quilter, self-sewer, tucking-guide, tuck-marker, 
binder, oiler, and friller, This complete collection makes it 
tle cheapest Machine ever known, 


PRICE £3 3s., COMPLETE, 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES 
WOKLD-RENOWNED 


HAND LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE, 
(Obtained the Grand Medal of Merit, Vienna, 1873 ) 


This adm'rable Machine is the most perfect Lock-stitch 
Hand Sewing Mae ine pet invented. It is so simple that 
the most inexperienced can operate it without any previous 
instraction, whole it is incapable of derangement by ordinary 
we, The range of application is practically unlimited; 
anything that can be worn or requires stitching in a house 
enn be executed on this Machine, From muslin to 
calico, woollen cloth, or even leather, may be sewn without 
change of needle or cotton, or alteration of tension. When 
fixed ov a stand it can he operated by hand or foot at plea- 
sure, and it is then as efficient as the most costly treadle 


mach ne. 
PRICE £4 4s. 


NEWLY-INVENTED SEWING MACHINE. 
ENGLAND’S QUEEN. 


This remarkable Machine presents some entirely new 
features, never before realised in a sewing machine, and 
making it more extensively useful snd more varied in its 
application than any other sewing machine whatever, whether 
hand or treadle. In its {application to plain sewing of every 
kind it exactly resembles the Princess of Wales, but it can 
be jinstantly changed without stopping the machine to 
herring-bone stitching and to cverseaming. This is effected 
by simply turning a screw, and the width and length of the 
stitch are regulated at pleasure. The n permits 
of the overseaming or herring-boning of any fabric whatever, 
and will be found of immense value in the manufacture of 
children’s clothing and in ornamental work, In seams where 
e'asticity is requ:red the stitch of this machine is superior to 
every existing machine. 

It is important to observe that all these advantages are 
obtained with the most perfect simplicity of constr n. 


PRICE £5 5s. Od. 


WILSON’S PATENT SINGER. 


This Machine is of the general ſorm and construction of 
the well-known Singer Machine, but, unlike all other 
Singer Machines, has special patented features, which make 
it infinitely their superior. It is impossible in ordinary 
working either to break a shuttle or break the bevel wheels, 
the two great defects appertaining to every other make of 
this machine, It has a'so a new * vibrating motion 
suitable to any thickness of werk. The quality of the work 
and the finish of all the parts is ., 


PRICE — 
Family Size, £6 103 ; M. dium ditto, £7 108.; with Patent 
Vibrator, 103. extra. 


CATALOGUES 


OF ALL THEIR MANUFACTURES 
SENT POST FREE 
FROM | 
THE GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 


144, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


City Dror—144, CHEAPSIDE. 
West EnD—REGENT STREET. 


BRANcR Depétrs— 


144, CHEAPSIVE; 47, MOORGATE STREET ; 
. 246, REGENT STREET; 
57, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY ; 
78 anv 79, NEW STREET, BIR HAM; 
CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM ; 
52, GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN. 


MANvFACcTORY— 
ST. GEORGE'S FOUNDRY, BIRMINGHAM, 


Be 
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i | Borer. WANTED.—A TOWN SURVEYOR\| [J IGH CLASS LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL, 
THE SINGER. E. 


UTH.—\ MOIRA HOUSE, UPPER ADDISCOMBE, 
and Architect has a VACANCY for a YO ) CROYDON, SURREY. 


5 


ONE YEAR'S SYSTEM OF HIRE, 
At 2/G per Week, 


WITH OPTION OF PURCHASE. 


THE SINGER 


MACHINE ON HIRE MAY BE 
RETURNED Ar ANY TIME, 
_ PURCHASED AT ANY TIME; or 
A PURCHASE MAY BE EFFECTED 
@ HIRE, AND 
Without any Addition to the Cost. 


BY CONTINUIN 
THE SINGER 


HAND or TREADLE SEWING MACHINES 
FOR PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL SEWING. 


PRICE, FROM 
5° 75 Discount 


£6 10s. for Cash. 
THE SINGER 


MACHINES ARE THE BEST FOR 
HR FAMILY, 
THE DRESSMAKER, 
THE TAILOR, and 
THE SHOEMAKER. 

UPHOLSTERER, 

THE MANUFACTURER, 

AND ALL CLASSES OF 

LIGHT and HEAVY SEWING. 


THE SINGER 


MACHINES nave OBTAINED UPWARDS or 
150 PRIZE AWARDS, 
Including MEDALS, curs, aLIELOMAS OF HONOUR, 
THEY HAVE THE LARGEST SALE. 


241,679 
WERE MADE AND SOLD IN 1874, 
BEING MORE THAN 


Double the Sale of any Competitor. 


THE SINGER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


39, FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, Eo. 


LONDON DISTRICT OFFICES: 


THE SINGER 


BRANOH OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES: 
NEWCASTLE ......16, —1 1 


EWPOkT, ee -» 88, 
ORTHAMPTON..11 


RD... =. 
GREEN- 


Norwicu 


| ie & 19 
CANTERBURY...... 17, . Soorn 


„ WOLVERHAMPTON... 
Worcesres...2, St. 


MANCHESTER., 


N 


THE SINGER 


BRANCH OFFICES IN SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 


ABERDEEN ...... 225, Union-st. | Inverness ...23, Academy-st. 
Kiem KCALDY High-et 
16, John-st. 


DuMBARTON 


Ham ron ......82, Cadzow-st. 
LonpDonpDERRY.. 


-CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


| 


Address, O. Z, care of Messrs, Short and Pickering, Printers, 
2205 


Hinckley, Leicestershire, 


DUCATION.—TO LET, HYGEIA, admirably 
adapted for a School, to which it has been apphed 
fifty years. Accommodation is :ufficient for Forty 
— and Thirty Day Scholars. It is situated in the 
beautiful village ot Prestbury, One Mile from Cheltenham, 
on pe — 1 from whence is po ed an — 
sup re Spring Water. Reference is permitted tothe 
Rev. Mr. Edwards, AM. Rector of the Parish, and to the 
Rev. Dr. Brown, of Che'tenham. For Terms, apply to 
ENGALL, SANDERS, COX, and PEARSON, Agents, 
Cheltenham. The Proprietor would LET the Premises for a- 
Maison de Sante. 


HE Rev. W. 
requested the EDITOR of “ The Guardian to quote 


& single passage in justification of the term “ twisted,” applied 
to his writings on Dec. 27, 1871. : 
HE LETTER EXCHANGE.--A t accom- 


modation to the Public. Persons wishing to receive 
letters privately, or answers to advertisements, can have them 
addressed to The Letter Exchange” Office, 8, Ludgatr- 
arcade, Ludgate hill, E.C., for the trifling charge of One 
Penuy per letter. Large numbers by special agreement. 


DUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Under the superintendence of the Misses HEWITT, 
86, Hilldrop-road, Tuffuell Park, London, N. 


The Misses Hewitt, who have had many years’ experience 
in the Education and training of Toung Ladies, have 
VACANCIES for a few additional Boarders. 

They aim at combining a so!id education, ia harmony with 
modern Np ea ag with the advantages of family life. 

Besides English and Foreign Guvernesses, both resident, 
the Misses Hewitt are assisted by the following Professors :— 

Musie—Mr. J. Baptiste Calkin. 
French-—M. de Lamartiniére, B. A., LL. B. 
German — Fräulein Holet. 

Drawing— Mr. W. Bolton. 

Daneing— Me. G. Gilbert. 

Singing Mr. Kerr Gedge. 

Calisthenics— Professor Munday. 


The course of education is divided into three terms. The 
NEXT TERM will commence on MonpDaAyY, Sept. 20. 


References are kindly e to Miss Buss, Principal of 


the North London Co te School for Ladies; the Rev. 
Mark Wilks; the Rev. Edward White; the Rev. Francis 
Tucker, B. A.; the Rev. F. Gotch, LL. D., of Bristol; ud J. 
Carvell Williams, Esq. 


%% The Misses Hewitt will be happy to forward Prospec- 
tuses on application, 


NIVERSITY SCHOOL, HASTINGS. 


Pi ineipal— Mr. JOHN STEWART. 
Vice Principal. 
Mr. E. A. Butler, B. A., B. Se. 


Classical Master. 
Mr, George Dingwall, M.A. 


16 New Dormitories for 
16 Boys have recently been 
added. 


Inclusive Terms, Fifty to 
Sixty Guineas per annum. 


The NEXT SESSION will 
begin on THURSDAY, 
Sept. 16, 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
AUTUMN TERM will begin Tnurspay, Sept. 23. 


a CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL. 


WANTED, at the commencement of the ensuing Term, an 
ASSISTANT MASTER. He must be competent to teach 
Latin and French thoroughly, and assist in the general work 
of the School. Salary £60 per annum, with board and resi- 
oe > — to be made to the Head- master, Rev. J. 

ndd, B.A. 

The SCHOOL REOPENS on Szpt. 9. 


JOSIAH VINEY, Hon. Sec. 
é haalieg VALE ACADEMY, 
RAMSGATE, 


Principal—Mr. M. JACKSON, assisted by Graduates and 
other well-qualified Masters. 
The Pupils have achieved marked success at the University, 
Civil Service, and Oxford Local Examinations, They are 
also efficiently prepared for business, 


The NEXT TERM will begin on the 14th H Sgpremper, 


Terms, which are moderate and inclusive, on application. 


Prin HOUSE SCHOOL 
CLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE. 
The Principal 


—Mr. PHILIP STEWART—vwill be ha 


to communicate with Parents and Guardians of Youth w 


are looking for a SELECT SCHOOL with a limited number 


of Pupils. 

E ATION for YOUNG LADIES, at 
SOUTHSIDE HOUSE, WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

Princi Mr. aud Mrs, H. B. SMII d and Miss FERRIS, 


, and have success- 
Exami- 


had perienc 
fully passed Pupils at Cambridge and 
nation 

French taught by a resident Parisian Lady. 


NEw COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
ROMSEY, HAMPSHIRE. 


Inclusive terms for Parlour Boarders, 50 Guineas per annum. 
Priueipal— Rev. J. SHERRATT, 


A. O’CONOR has repeatedly : 


F 
. 
| Secretary 


Principals—Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES B. INGHAM and the 
Misses CONNAH. 


The System of Education is based upon approved modern 
principles, and interest and vitality are the characteristics 
which continually pervade it. 1 

The instruction in Music is thorough and effective, and 
unusual interest is attached to its study by the combination 
of the theory with i. practice, 

The Principals, having resided for some time abroad, are 
enabled to give continual supervision to the practical acquire- 
ment of the Continental langu 

The house is beautifully and healthily situated on gravelly 
soil. 

It stands on high d and overlooks the Crystal 
Palace and the Surrey Hills. 8 

References to well-knowu Congregational ministers and 
laymen. es 

Prospectuses may be had on application, 


The NEXT TERM begins Monpay, Sept. 13th. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENILAM, LONDON. 


PrincrpaALs—Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D. D. 
PROFESSORS. 


English Literature .. Mrs. C. L. BALFour. 
Botany os 10 ... Prof. BENTLEY, King's Coll. 
French Language ... Dr. MANDROU., 

German Language. .. Dr. GERNER. 

Italian Langu ... Prof. Ferrero, LL.D. 


Ancient an Modern History Dr. Kemsueap, Dulwich Coll. 
English Language ... —... G. E. Mer, Esq. 

Physical Geography. „ WI. Huus, King's Coll. 
Music Theory, &c. ... JOHN BLOCKLEY, 

Piano and Harmonium .. Herr Louis DIEHL. 

Singing and Organ... . . H. W. Mowe, Esq. 

Drawing and Painting ... E. C. Mrs, Esq. 

Geology and Biblical Studies Rev J. W. Topp, D.D., F.G.S 


Terms and Particulars on application to Tux PRrinciPa.s. 


T. JOHN’S HILL HOUSE ACADEMY, 
NEW WANDSWORHH, 8.W. 


STUDIES will be RESUMED on Monpay, Sept. 6th. 
Education thorough. Terms reasonable. Firet Master, Mr. 
James Fison, M.A (Lond), Fellow of University Ccllege. 

Apply to Rev. C. Winter, Principal. 


@um * 


Wanda HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
EAST HILL HOUSE. 


CHRISTMAS TERM will commence on Monpay, Sept. 
6th, Instruction wide iu range and of the highest character. 
ae ers received. Fees moderate. Room for an Articled 

upil. 

Apply either to Miss D' Esterre Hughes, Head Mistress, or 
to Rev. C. Winter, Wandsworth, Proprietor. 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head-Ma:ter—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, B.A., Trinity College, 

Cambs. | 
ASSISTANT Masters... 

Rev. Wm. Field, M. A., London. 

Rev. R. Lovett, M. A., Lonqon. 

Rev. J. Mcisaacs, M. A. 

G. N. Hooker, Esq. 

Rev. Jas. Legge, M.A. 

Chas. Merris, Esq. 

Paul Rossilett, Eeq. 
The NEXT TERM vill commence Tnurspay, Sept. 9. 
For terms, prospectuses, &c., apply to Rev. R. Alliott, or 
to the Local Sec., Mr. A. Boardman. 


East of England Nonconformist School Company (Limited). 


AVE HOUSE SCHOOL, UXBRIDGE. 
Established 1820. 


Prineipals— Messers. HUNT and GAYFER. 


Thorough moral and religious training, sound liberal edu- 
cation, and successful tion for all Public Examina- 
tions guaranteed. Fees, ‘Thirty-six Guiueas. 


NEXT TERM commences THurspAy, Sept. 16th. 


THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
BILCOATES HOUSE, near WAKEFIELD. 
, ESstTaBLisHed 185). 
Principal — Rev. JAMES BEWGLASS, M.A., LL. D., 
M. R. I. A., assisted by 5 

JOHN CROSSLEY, M.P., Halifax, Chai:man. 

W. H. LEE J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 

J. K WOLSTENHOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. See. 
Rev, JAMES RAE, B.A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 
MA at riggs, Eeg., J. P. Wakefield 
5 7 ie a e 
TW Pee, Esq., Gomersal. 
A ape pets 
Dodgshun, Esq., 8. 
| Hanson, Esq., Hali 


„ 4 — 
M. A., Wakefield. Joshua Taylor, Esq., Batley. 
M. Wilks, Esq., Manchester. 

The Committee of the above School have pleasure in 
announcing, that a new building has just been erected capable 
of one — Pupils, and specially adapted 
to secure their comfort. “The school itself is an 
exce'lently-contrived building, where. . . . nothing has been 
spared to provide fine, lofty, and well-furnished classrooms. 
I examined the dormitories, luvatories, &c., and found them 
8 to most that I have inspected. The situation cannot 
well be surpassed for healthiness.“— Extract from the Cam- 
wigs Examiner'e Report, Midsummer, 1874. 

eourse of instruction includes all branches of a sound 
Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any departmeut of business, or for eutranve 
at the Universities. 

There are two periods of vacation: one of six weeks (at 


| Midsummer), and one for three weeks (at Christmas). 


for admission to be sent to the Principal. 
„with a view of the School Premises, 
information, apply to the Principal or 


Ava. 25, 1875. 
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TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap MasTER— 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medalist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 
and First Prizeman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 
London. 

Seconp Master— 

JAMES SHAW, Esq., B. A., (London), First in the First- 
class in Classical Honours at both First and Second B. A. 
Examinations, 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 


The College enjoys the following Scholarships :— 
2 joys the * ps 


rs’ Scholarship Guineas per annum, 
Senior Tettenhall ,, —......... ” 
Junior Tettenhall ,, — ..rcccess 0 
Tenable at the College. 
The Shaw Scholarship ............ £30 per annum, 
J —8 £30 


For Prospectus and information as to Scholarships, &c., 
apply to the Head Master, or to the Rev. Philip P. Rowe, 
A., Secretary, Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


AUTUMN TERM, from S8zpr, 21 to Dec. 20. 


| > Saale a HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ST. LEON ARD’S-ON-SEA, 


Head-Master— ROBERT JOHNSTUNE, M. A., LL. B., 


Assisted by Six Resident Masters. 


The School consists of Upper, Middle, and Preparatory 
Departments, in which boys are prepared for commercial life, 
the public schools, and the Universities. The junior classes 
are trained by ladies. New dormitories and a dining-hall 
having been recently addca to the premises, a few additional 
Pupils can be receive l. The health and comfort of delicate 
boys specially cared for. 

or prospectus apply to Mrs, Duff, the Lady Principal, or 


the Head-Master. 
The AUTUMNAL TERM commences Sept, 20th. 
66 SCHOOL, BELPER. 


Principal W. B. ANTHONY, A. C. P. 


This School has again, for the third consecutive year, 
passed every candidate sent to the Cambridge Local Exami- 
nation. In the List recently issued, five out of eight are in 
Honours, and three of the five are distirguished im one or 
more subjects. 

Pupils who enter under ten years of age have the advan- 
tage of lower terms, and their early training contributes to a 
fhore successful career. 

Prospectus, &c., on application to the Principal. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 
Heap Master— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esgq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &., &e. 

Vice-MasTER-— 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F R. A. S., Corresponding 
Member of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, Member of the London Mathematical Society, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Airedale 
College, Bradford, &c. 

ASsISTANT Masters— 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Esq., LL.D. (Edin.), B. A., 
F. E. I. S., Member of the Council cf he Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of London, &c., &c. | 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esgq., B.A. (Lond. and Canib.), 


Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge; First Class in Mathe- 
matics at the University of London. 


H. P. BOWDEN, Esq., B. A., with Second Class Classical 

Honours of Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
A. ERLEBACH, Eszq., B.A. Lond. 
G. EMERY, E.., B.A. Lond. 

Lavy Rg-:vent—Miss COOKK. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM commences Tuurspay, 

5 12 and further inf 
or information, a, ply to the 

Head Master, at the School, or to n 
R. H. MARTEN, B. A., Lee, S. E. 


ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 


LIFE INSURANCE, Chairman, HENRY ASTE, 
Esq.—Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN]! 
Provide against the losses that follow 
by taking a Policy — 
Against ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS, 
of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
| COMPANY, — 
The oldest and Accidental Assurance Company, 
Hon. A. Kinnarrp, M. P., Chairman. 

PAID-UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £160,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £180,000. 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


„or 
| 64 ConxnILL, and 10, Recunt-strezr, Lon pon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretar 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


NO ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 


Sarsaparilia is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 


—— 


* 


NEW SYSTEM OF LIFE ASS. 


HE POSITIVE GOVERNMENT SECURITY 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limited), 


Chief Offices—34, Cannon-street, London, E. C. 


POSITIVE POLICIES ARE UNCONDITIONAL, 
INDISPUTABLE, AD NON-FORFEITABLE. 

1. Unconditional, being free from all conditions of every 
kind restrictive of the assured, except the due pa) ment of 
premiums, ear 

2. Indisputable, as no objection whatever can be raised on 
any — after the policy has been issued; even the age of 
the assured being admitted, upon evidence called for when 
the policy is issued, instead of being left, as under the ordi- 
nary 12 until it becomes a claim. 

3. Non-forfeitable, because every premium purchases a 
fully paid-up policy or Positive note for the relative propor- 
tion that the premium bears to the sum assured, which Posi- 
tive note never lapses, but remains in force till death, whether 
subsequent premiums are paid or not. 


STATEMENT of LIFE W as on gist December, 


Annual Liſe 
3 Amount 72 

Policies in Force. Premiũm | Assurance 

Assured, Income. Fund. 

£ £ £ 

England .., 1,058 463,374 20,722 34,122 

India 611 408,434 19,378 21,155 

Canada 234 77,707 3,206 2.338 

Total ... 1,9031 £949,515 £43,306 £57,615 


F. BARROW, Managing Director. 


The policies of this company cover the risk of travelling 
anywhere, by sny mode of conveyance, and of residence in 
any part of the world. 


ERPETUAL INVESTMENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY. Incorporated, 


Established 1851. 
16, New BR DGE Srreet, Lonpon, E. C. 
Deposits received daily at 3 per cent. 
Paid-up Shares of £10, £25, £50, and £100 at 4 per cent., 
payable Half-yearly, and withdrawable at one week’s notice. 


Advances made upon Houses and Lands, repayable by easy 
instalments. 

Applications for Shares, Loans, or Agencies will receive 
prompt attention. 


JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 
* 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


Invested Assets on 31st Dec., 1874 .................. £5,547,084 
— é —ũ 4 e 512,730 
Amount paid on Death to December lat 10,228,346 


Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five years 
ended 3lst December last 662,104 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonus hitherto allotted, 5,523,138 


Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application to the 
Office. | 


ESLEY’S COOKED FARINACEOUS 

FOOD. The best diet for infants and invalids. It 

is palatable, thoroughly cooked, and easy of digestion. Sold 

everywhere in Packets, price 6d., IS., 2s, 6d., and 5s. Its 

great nutritive powers render it the cheapest as well as the 

best preparation ever submitted to public approval. Ask for 
Wesley’s Food. 


ESLEY’S FOOD may be ordered through 
any Chemist or Grocer in the kingdom. Those 
wishing to use this unsurpassable preparation should see that 
they get it, and not be persuaded to have any other. 
Agents—Tidman and Son, London. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New and Marvel. 
lous Entertainment, the CASTAWAY, with descrip- 
tive buffo and original songs, by Mr. George Buckland, and 
two New Ghost Scenes. ice daily, at 4 and 9.—AUS- 
TRALIAN MEATS and How to Cook them ; or, Economical 
Cooking. with Illustrations and Experiments, by Prof. 
Garduer, daily.— NEW ZEALAND; or, the Southern 
Wonderland, by Mr. J. L. King, profusely illustrated with 
Photo “oy 7 the Author, D. L. Mundy, F. R. G. S.— 
wo RS of ACOUSTICS, and many other Entertain- 
ments. Admission, ls. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — New Lecture, 
SEASIDE SKETCHES and Pretty Picturesque 
„with numerous Coloured Illustrations, Mr. J. L. King. 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES. 


TION ; and the best 1 * for delicate constitutions, 
expecially adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and IN. 


* 


DINNEFORD AND CO. 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists. 


WASHING MACHINERY. f pee 
. LAUNDRY FITTINGS fi, 
De AND ¢ 


907 
ore n, 
e ON cyupys. 7 seh 
CHINES MA minds 


Ke. Jerry 


& TOOLS 


* J WATERCANS. 

OF A. Nf WATER EARRONS. 
FOR HOUSE, 4 SOA CARDEN SEATS. 
CARDEN, oO SPADES. 
DAIRY. & fh, ry fo 2 RAKES. 
STALLED > OA sa ee FORKS. 
4% ore OES. 
ih A OF EVERY MAKE, 2 og 

%% Cle, SIZE. \~ 


VI CATALOCUES FREE O 


APPLICAT/OWN. 


. 
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especially noted 


— — — — 
In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature 
“LEA & PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce, 


after this date, and without which none is genuine, 


%% Sold wholesale by the i » Worcester ; 
Crosse and Blackwell, London; and 


f 


Proprietors 
Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


November, 1874. 


PLEASANT EFFERVESCING MEDICINE. 


READE’S CITROUS SALINE. 

This preparation makes an le and refreshing draught, 
immediately relie ing Headache, Acidity, Biliousness, Sick- 
ness, Feverishness, t, Rheumatic Gout, [nfluensa, Skin 
Eruptions, and all diseases caused by an undue excess of acid 
in the system. Its use prevents and cures Fevers, Small Pox, 
Stone and Gravel, Apoplexy and Paralysis, all of which arise 
from to? large an amount of acid elements in the body. 
Whenever the tongue is foul, furred, or coated, this Saline is 
the best of all remedies, Sold by most chemists, in Stoppered 
Bottles, at 2s, 6d., 4s. 6d., and lls. each. Sent by Kail 
direct from the Makers, on receipt of 30, 54, or 132 stamps. 


Sole Makers, 
READE BROTHERS, Chemists, Wolverhampton. 
London Agents, SANGER & SONS, 150, Oxford-street. 


= 


FOR PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, c., &c. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR. 


HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
EVERY PACKET BEARS THE SIGNATURES, 


DR. ROBERTS’S CELEBRATED OINTMENTS, 
HE POOR MAN’S FRIEND 


is confidently recommended to the Public as an unfuil- 
ing remedy for wounds of every description, a certain cure ſo 
ulcerated sore legs (even if of 20 years’ standing), burns 
scalds, bruises, chilblains, scorbutic eruptions, aud pimples on 
the face, sore and inflamed eyes, sore head, &c, In pots, at 
ls. 14 d., 28. 9d., 118., and 22s, each. Also his 
PILULZ ANTISCROPHULE, OR ALTERATIVE 
PILLS, confirmed by 60 years’ experience to be one of the 
best al‘erative medicines compounded for 8 the blood 
and assisting nature in all ber ions. Hence they are 
useful in scrofula, scorbutic complaints, glandular swellings, 
particularly those of the neck, They form a mild and 
superior family aperient, that may be taken at any time with- 
out confinement or change of diet. In boxes at 18. ljd., 
28. 9d., 48. 6d., and lls. and 22s. each. 
Sold by the Proprietors, BEACH and BARNICOTT, at 
their r ridport, and by all respectable medicine 
vendors in the United 33 the Colonies, &c, 


CROSBY’S SAL same COUGH 
iates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 
boc pA hyo Ng 
relief 32 expense of 828 
thus increasing that i 
malady, modern science to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy, 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 
au 


eases of he . ich can be 

DR. KES OnE TAL PILLS 
wy | ELIXIR. 

top wel oe e — 


since their first introduction in 1836, and ares 


: their invaiabl 
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Dr. Wurser’s 
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. stomach, and 
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O MORE PILLS or OTHER DRUGS. 
Any invalid can cure himself, without medicine, incon- 
venience, or expense, by living on DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
8 saves fifty times its cost in medicine), and is irresistible 
(dyspepsia), habitual constipation, diarrhea, 
liver complaints, flatulency, nervousness, bilious- 
ness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, colds, in- 
Huenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, gout, 
poverty and ties of the blood eruptions, hysteria, 
neuralgia, ty, sleeplessness, low spirits, spleen, acidity, 
waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, headache, debility, dropsy, 


cramps, and vomiting after eating, even in 
preguaney or af sea ; k : 
8 


— exhaustion, prepey, diabetes — — 
epi , dia . ysis, wasting 
away. eight rs’ invariable success with adults 
an) delicate tahoe 80,000 cares of cases considered hope- 
less. It contains four times as much nourishment as meat. 


URE of LIVER and BILIOUS COMPLAINTS. 
From the Rev, James T. Campbell, Syerstone 
akenham, Norfolk 


, near F ‘ 
Dec, 5, 1859, 

I have long known and appreciated the 
BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
all cases of indigestion, and particularly when 
than usually affected, I consider it the best 


It regulates the bile, and makes it flow in 


which would not admit of m in any shape. In 
short, a healthy flow of bile is one of its earliest and best 
effects.—J T. CAMPBELL. 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 

“1 am happy to be able to assure you that these last 
two years, since | ate DU BARRY’S admirable RE VA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
8i years. My legs have acquired strength and nimbleness, 
my sight has improved so mch as to dispense with spectacles, 
my reminds me of what | was at the age of 20— 
in short, I feel myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 
attend con 8, visit the sick, I make long journeys on 
foot, my head is clear, and my u emory strengthened. In the 
interests of other [ authorise the publication of 
my experience of the benefits of your admirab'e 100d, and 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI, Bachelor of Tueology 
and Prieat of Frunetto, near Mondovi.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—Dr, F. W. Bencke, 
Professor of Medicine in Ordinary to the University 
of Marb writes in the Berlin Clinical Weekly,“ of 
April 8, 1872:—*“TI sha | never forget that | owe the preservs- 
tion of one of my children to the REVALENTA ARABICA, 
The child (not four months old) suffer: d from complete 
emaciation, with constant vomiting, which resisted all medical 
oo and even the greatest care of two wet nurses. | tried 
u 
The vomi ceased immediately, and after living on this 
Food six weeks, the baby was restored to the most flourishing 
health. su.cess Las attended all my experiments 
since with this Food, which I find contains four times as 
much nourishment as meat.“ 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—“‘ Twenty. seven years’ 


DYSPEPSIA, from which I have suffered great pain 
end inconvenience, and for which I had consulted! the advice 
of mony, Das been effec ually removed by this excellent Food 
in time, &c.—PAKKEK D. BINGHAM, Captain 
Royal Navy.—London, 2nd October, 1848.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 
Asthma, &c.—Cure No. 49,832 of ane pone inde- 
uervousness, asthma, co 


zeribable 1 f „ cough, 
dhe r CLL es 


stomach, head. and 


, ty, 
ve rem 
te Aan Fe berg prec.“ AMES ROBERTs, 


UV BARRY’S FOOD, — CON SUMPTION, 
Diarrheea, Cramp, Kid i y 
Testimonial.—“ 


stone or el; ta- 
tion, and cramp of the and 


he kidneys and 
hemorrhoid. Dr, RUD WURZE 1 
5. R, Professor of Medicine, 


9 of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 


“DU BARRYS REVALENTA ARABICA has pro- 
K. Apne tb Inge Becaven be Diese, it 
3 epee tne pel np eam Bh TA 
/ as * „ 
PARET, Perish Priest, St. Romain-deslales, 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—Dr. Li 


deri the province of Angola, in the“ J ＋ 
the Londen e mentions . 


af muong them; nor smallpox 


state of the “who require neither physician nor 
cine, their staff of life being the RELEVANTA ARABICA 
keeps them free 8 


r 


the 
9 — 
from 


sumption, 


cancer, 


twenty yeors,” 


U BARRY'S FOOD.—“‘FEVERS, Dysentery 

Kixhanstion, eurvy, which prevailed on board our 
youl ship the Jeau Bart, of the French navy, on her late 
Yoyaze rouul de sold, uave yielded to DU BARRY’S 
2 ina VAI Kes 14. r FOOD, which we 
vit A lar superior ty line juice compressed to 
r etote oft. er- aul men to health and 1 
tet that zouti. e el hitherto have stood in the way of 
ibe uisercu: edu, tou iu the unvy.— Dre. L Maurette, C. 


' Revalenita with the most astonishing success, |: 


Malcor, L. Deloncle, J. Vullery, E. Convy, d. Bourdon, E. 
Ytier, J. Mondot, Sourrieu. off Hyeres, 15th May, 


1873 ä 
U_BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD (suitably packed for all climates) sells: In tins, 
— at 28.; =. lib., 38, 6d.; Alb., 6s,; 5lb, 14s.; 12lbs., 
, 8., . 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE.—Powder in tin canisters for 12 cups 
at 2s.; 24 cups, 33, 6d.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 30s.; 576 
cups, 55s. 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 
. They soothe the most irritable stomach and nerves, 
in nausea and sickness, even in pregnancy or at sea, heart- 
burn, and the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, or 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell left by tobacco 
or drinking. improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more highly nourish- 
— — than even meat.—IIb., 3s. 6d.; Ab., 63.; 


EPOTS: DU BARRY and Co., No. 77, 
t-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Place 
Vendome, Paris; 19, Boulevard du Nord, Brussels; 2, Via 
Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid; 28, 
29, P „Kaiser Gallerie, aud 168, 164, Frederick-street, 
n, W.; 8, Wallfisch Gasse, Vienva ; ani at the Grocers 

and Chemists in every town. 


EMOVING or WARE HOUSING 

FURNITURE, &e. ication should be made to 

the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 

for their Prospectus, Removals effected by large railway 

vans, Estimatesfree. Advances made if required.—Adgreas, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 
dressed to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
with the 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer. 


A DELICATE AND CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


with a Delightful and Lasting Fragrance, by using the 
celebrated 
“ UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 


Sole Manufacturers of the LYCHNOPHYLAX,” or „CAN DUE 
GAR o,“ effectually preventing the guttering of Candles. 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


FRI S 


CAR ACA 8 


MEDAL FOR PROGRESS. 


COCOA. 


“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.“ Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Iassall. 
NINE EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDALS. 


THE IMPROVED 


“Premier Patent School Desk, 


SOLE MAKER TO THE LEEDS, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALIFAX, 
AND VARIOUS OTHER SCIIOOL BOARDS, 


T. RICHARDSON, Pimblett Street, Park Street, Manchester. 


Drawings and Price Lists on application. 


JNO. GOSNELL & C678 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing Fragrance to the Breath. Price 18. 6d. 


sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES 8T., LONDON, E. c. 


per pot. 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS OF 


OODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNEDr 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER, 
| Id. Packets; 6d., 18., 1s. 6d., and 2s. Tins. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


ORKSHIRE RELISH, 
3 Bottles, Gd., ls , and 2s. each. 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE in the WORLD. 


OODALL’'S QUININE WINE, 
Bottles, 18., 1s. 14d., 2s., and 2s, 3d. each. 
THE BEST TONIC YET INTRODUCED. 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists, Oilmen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALLL, BACKHOUSE and CO, Leeds. 


R. HASSALL’S FOOD, for IN. 

FANTS, CHILDREN, and INVALIDS, 
The pest and most Nourisuina of all IN TAN S' and 
Invacips’ Foops, which have hitherto been brought before 
the Public; it contains EVERY REQUISITE for the full and 
healthy support and development of the body, and is toa 
considerable extent Setr-Dicestive. Recommended by 
the Medical Press and Faculty, Sold by Druggists, Grocers, 
Oilmen, &c., in Tins, 6d. 1s. 2s., 3s. Gd., 68., 158., and 28s. 
each 


A Treatise by Dr. Arthur Hill Haseall, M. D., on the Ali- 
mentation of Infants, Children, and Invalids, can be had 
post free on application from the Manufacturers, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO,, Leeds. 
TOOPING HABITS, ROUND SHOULDERS, 


PIGEON CHESTS, and other Deformities, are 
ing Dr. CHANDLER’S IM- 


ngs ins in the chest and back, 
wt 5 ymmetry of figure, super - 
— 2 


„Mok the BLOOD is the LIFE. — See 
Deuteronomy, chap. ii., verse 23. 


Cris WORLD nn BLOOD 


res, 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers, 
Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 

— Cures Glandular Pecan 

Clears the Blood from al Impure Matter, 
From whatever cause arising, 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, ard warranted 
free from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a tris] 
to teat its value. 

Thousands of Testimonials from all pers. 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and iu cases containing six 
times the quantity, 11s. each—sufficient to effect a permanent 
cure in the great majority of long-standing cases—BY ALL 
CHEMI AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 
hout the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
dress on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps by 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 
Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. 


INVALIDS. 


R. ABERCROMBIE’S NEW §0LVENT 
PROCESS eures Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Heart Diseases, Dropsy, Tumours, &c. Names and Ad- 
dresses of Thousands of extraordinary Cures, also those 
of many Ministers, added. ** courted. Details of 
Self-cure, post free, cloth bound, Six Stamps, from 10, Clare- 
mont-square, London, N, 
ABRIDGED REVIEWS OF THE BooK:— 
The MetHopist RECORDER says, “ Success testified by 
Ene Wi oye “The work will well 
ATCHMAN says, wo well repay peru- 
sal,” &c., &c. * 
The Primitive Metuopis7 says, “The treatment has 


thro 
any 


met with great success,” 


vented and cured by 
PROVED HYGIENIC CHEST EXPANDING BRACE 
especially recommended to children for assisting the 
the se 424 and stays. Prices from 10s. 6d. 
each, 
bad ORIGINAL, 


both Sexes of all ages. it hens the voice and 
health and s 
Bernecs-street, Oxford-street, W. Illustrated 
THE BEST. 


KINGSFORD’S. 


* 


OSWRGO 
PREPARED 
CORN, 


MADE OF 


AMERICAN INDIAN CORN, 


PURE AND UNADULTERATED, 


REPORT OF DR. A. H. HASSALL. 


“ London, 14th Sept., 1874. 
1 have subjected to Microscopical Examination 
and Chemical Analysis, a sample of KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO PREPARED CORN, which has been 
known to me for many years. | é 


J find that it consists entirely of the grain of 
INDIAN CORN, is very PURE, and may be re- 
garded chemically and dietetically as an ARROW- 
ROOT ; and taken in conjunction with Milk or 
Beef Tea, constitutes a valuable article of diet for 
Infants and young Children. : 


“ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M. D., 


ui 
ö 


„Author of Food and its Adulterations,’ &“ 


London carriage free. No packages 


: Ava: 25, 1875. 


IHR NONCONFORMIST. 


871 


UEEN’S WEATHER. 
BREIDENBACH’S EAU DE COLOGNE. | 
9s. case of six bottles. Samples 18. 6d., to all parts of 
charged, Breidenbach 
and Co., Perfumers and Distillers of Wood Violet to Her 


Majesty, 1578, New Bond-street. 


OOKS.—C. HERBERT, 60, Goswell Road, 
London, has a large quantity of Secondhand Theo- 
logical and other Books for SALE. Catalogue (XII.) now 
reaty, forwarded on receipt of two stamps. The highest 
price given for Old Books and Waste Paper. 


Harmoniums, 
e End. Pianofortes, 


kinds. 
“ay London n American Organs. 
DAWES’ PATENT MELODY HARMONIUMS. 


any London Firm 
(The best substitute for the Organ.) 


As supplied to Her Majesty and H.R.H. the Princess Louise. 


These fine-toned Instruments are now manufactured in 
Germany. They possess a clear and distinct additional 
melody in the Treble, also a Sub-Bass ur Pedal note in addi- 
tion to the chords usually played. The Oak Instruments are 
specially toned and constructed for Places of Worship. 

The new Organ Harmoniums (manufactured in Germany) 
possess a round Diapason quality of tone, the construction 
also is of the strongest and best materials. Prices from 10 
guineas to 90 guineas. A liberal discount made on all in- 
struments to Ministers, Chapeis, Schools, &c., by 


S. KING, MUSIC DEPOT, ROSS, HEREFORDSHIRE. 
(Lists Post-free.) 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 30s. ; Wallsend—Class B, 263 ; Best Inland, 28s.; 
Inland, Class B, 25s. Cash on delivery. 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


O A L §8.—LEA and CO.’S PRICES.— 
Hetton or 30s.; Hartlepool, 29s. ; 
best Wigan, 27s.; best Silkstone, 27s.; new Silkstone, 
2ds.; Derby Bright, 25s.; Barusley, 25s.; Kitchen, 23s.; 
Hartley, ‘ n 218.; Nuts, 20s.; Coke, 20s. per 
12 sacks. Cash, Screened. Depdts, 4 and High- 
te, N.; Kingsland, E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland-road ; 
reat Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cross and Hollo- 
way; and South Tottenham, N.; and 4 and 5 Wharves, 
Regent’s Park-basin. 


— GAUTION,—WATERMARK.—TOBACCO, 


Messrs. W. D. and H. O. WII.LS intimate that, 
to t Fraud, every packet of their BEST BIKDSEYE ” 
T now bears the NAME and TRADE MARK of 
their firm, both printed on and WOVEN IN the paper. 


EAR-RESISTING FABRICS. 

SAMUEL BROTHERS, MERCHANT TAILORS 
and BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, are the sole proprietors of these 
approved and novel materials for Gentlemen's and Youth’s 
Clothing, obtainable ONLY at 50, LUDͥdATE HILL, E. C. 
These superior woollen textures claim the notice of nts 
and guardians in particular and the public in — The 
fleeces in their primary state are from the best breeds of 
Cheviot and Saxony Sheep, the wool being carefully selected 
for fineness, strength, colour, cleapness, regularity, and 
tenuity of fibre 


W EAR-RESISTING FABRICS,—Samuel 
Bi others. 
W EAR-RESISTING FABRICS.—For 
Gentlemen. 
‘W EAR-RESISTIN G FABRICS.—For Boys. 


. -RESISTING FABRICS. 

SAMUE’. BROTHERS confidently recommend 
these materials, which are in great and increasing demand 
+ og Lhe gu = throughout the 2 ns aud 

ublie ‘appreciated the unus vau- 
tages 1 I and enduring textures. It 
be observed that they are most peculiarly and favour- 
ably spun in the yarn (extra twisted), and the cloth is 80 
woven that it is rendered remarkably strong (almost uu- 
tearable), the of “cropping” the nap, teaslin 


— 


the boiling, pressing, and steaming of the raw woo 
—1 specially conducted by the best operatives in the cloth - 
8. 5 1 


WAR RESISTING FABRICS.—For Riding. 
Wy Z42-RESISTING FABRICS.—For Walking. 
WP HAE-RESISTING FABRICS. —50, Ludgate- 


EAR-RESISTING FABRICS.—The immense 
stock of materials (for clothing to order) and suits 

and garments (ready made) is characterised by an unpre- 
~ cedented variety which must gratify the most fastidious taste. 
This stock, regulated by SAMUEL BROTHERS’ fair and 
equitable Sydenham system, is divided into NINE CLASSES, 
i * 8 A to I. On each piece of Cloth 
and : Garment is marked the Class to which it 
thus Soe eat all persons to obtain immediately 


18 CS.—For Style. 
W EAR-RESISTIN a FABRICS. — For Hard 
ear, 
66 W EAR-RESISTING FABRICS.” 
THE ATTENTION of GENTLEMEN and 


GUARDIANS is invited te the fact that the WEA N- 


QAMUEL BROTHERS, Sydenham House, 50, 


Ludgate-hill, London, E. C. 


[IN’ROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO - SQUARE, 
LONDON, direct attention to the following articles 
of their manufacture, which always bear their name 


and address on the labels. 
PURE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


pos MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
strength and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 
bottles, 


QGAUCES for FISH, GAME, &c. 


pe 


TLED MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 


and jars. 


5 Mock TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE, 


GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 
SOUPS. 


JAMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
LADE, made from fresh Fruit and with refined 
Sugar only. 


ALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 


PLA VouRING ESSENCES, distilled from 
the fresh Fruits and S.ices, Orange, Lemon, 
C= 


Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, Mace, &c., &c. 
OSSE & BLACKWELL’S 


Genuine Manufactures always bear their name and 
address on the labels, and may be obtained of 
Grocers, Chemista, and Italian Warehousemen 
throughout the world. 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. 

Eé¢lipse Gas Range, with open fire, registered. 

Sole maker, G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E. C. 
Factory, 98, Barrington-road S. W. 


Every Nerve of the Hody is Strengthened and 
Every drop of Biood is Purified by taking 


ILLISS CONDENSED EXTRACT OF 
SARSAPAKILLA AND QUININE. 

Sent free by return post for 2s. 9d. Infallible Restorer of 
Broken-down Health and Biood Purifier; cures Indigestion, 
Liver Complaint, Gout, and Skin Disease ; ents Con- 
sumption; restores Nerve Power, and prolongs Life. A 
case of Extract dissolved in three pints of water forms an 
essence equal to that sold at 48. 6d. per pint or more. 


Od., 


EALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY. — 
PEPPER’S QUININE ** 1 TONIC 
strengthens the nerves, enriches the motes appe- 
tite, and will completely restore to health. Bottles, 4s. 6d. 
aud lls. ; carriage free, 66 stamps.—Pepper, 237, Tottenham- 
court-road, London, and all chemists. 


HAE RESTORER. Large Bottles Is. 6d. each. 

LOCKYER’S + gr R 2 RESTORER 

8 prepa) ation) will restore in a few days grey or pre- 

ah ght bir to its original colour with perfect a 
chemists, and J. Pepper, 23 


and completeness. Sold by 
Tottenham - court-road, London, whose name address 


must be on the label, or it is not genuine. 
ELLAR’S CORN and BUNION PLASTERS 


nee warranted to cure Corns, Bunions, and enlargea 
Toe Joints in a few applications. Boxes, ls. 144., of all 
sbemists.—PEPPER, „ Totteuham- eourt- road. Londoa, 
By post 14 stamps. 


— 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


Hitks yo neee 1 
LEVER iring no spring round 
the body, is recommended for the fallow dee ares and 
vantages :— ist. application; ° 
does Shans Wability eee ard. It 5 
with equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
day; Ich. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
ightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con. 
ed from observation. io 
„We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali. 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Ohurch and 
State Gazette. 
Recommended by the rr. eminent Surgeons: — Sir 
William Fergusson, Bart., F. R. S., Professor of +8! in 
14 Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, &c.; C. G 
Guthrie, Esq., S to the Royal Westminster Ophthal- 
mic Hospital: W. Bowmen, Esq., F.R.S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King’s College Hospital ; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeou to Guy s Hospital; W. Coulson, Eeg., F. R. 8, 
n to the H ; T. Blizard Curling, Kaq., 

2. Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. Fisher, 


in-Chief to the n Police Force; 

Surgeon to Prince Albert; Roben Liston, 
Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
ilson, Esq., F. R. S.; and many 


A Descriptive Circular may be had r 
ich cannot fail to fit) can be forwa by post, on send- 
the cireumference of the body, two inches the lips, 

to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON 
Price of a Single 
Postage, fr xe. 

Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6: 
Postage, free. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, Seg, 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Pom 


NEW PATENT 
Esri STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &. 
—The of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and the Lest invention rg iving ellicient and per. 
manent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It h 
g bt in texture. and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
fixe an inary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 108., avd 
vee each, Postage, free. 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


W. E. WILLIS, Registered Chemist, Gloucester. No Agents. 


| HANDBOOK FOR ALL READERS OF THE BIBLE. 
Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 28. 6d., 


HE BIBLE READER’S ASSISTANT: Being 

a 8 Index and Concise Dictionary of the 

Holy Bible. By the Rev. Joun Barr, A New Edition, 

Revised and Enlarged by the Rev. M. G. Easton, D. D. 

With a Chronological Arrangement of the whole Bible, by 

which the Scriptures may be read in one connected narra- 

tive; and other Tables. 

“It is an admirable compendium of Biblical information, 

portable aud inexpensive,”—Tne Christian. 


London: Blackie and Son, Paternoster-buildings. 


Will shortly be published, 


ONCONFORMITY onthe WARD BEECHER 
CASE. T. B. Bumpus. 


2, George-yard, Lombard-street, E.C, 


In the Press, and will shortly be published in One Volume, 
‘handsomely got up, and printed on tone paper, entitled, 


NGELIC REVELATIONS on the ORIGIN 
ULTIMATION, and DESTINY of the HUMAN 


SPIRIT. Illustrated by the experiences of “ Teresa Jacoby,“ 
now an Angel in the Tenth State, 


—— 


ConTENTS. 
Chap. 1. -The Unity of God.—Inea nation of Deity. 


eae = Unity of the Human Spirit.— Union of 


J Souls. 
„ 3.—Appearances of the Human Spirit, and Residences 
In the Spiritual Worid. . 
3 Science. Science of the Kingdom of 


5.—The Purpose of God in Creation. 

6.—The Divine Activity under the Form of Light. 
7.—Tne Human Body and Spiritual Planes. 
8.—The Planet Saturn and Ceres, 

-9.—Spiritual Marriages. 

10.—Spuritual Symbo 

11.—The Lost Orb.— Part J. 

12,—The Augelie Society of Aaron’s Rod. 

13.— The Lost Orb.—Part II. 

14.— Unity, Harmony, and Identity in Heaven. 

15 —The Lost Orb.—Part III. 

16 to 30.— Experiences of a Spirit: containing an 
Aceount of the Birth, Pa entage, and Death of 
Teresa Jacoby, wi h her experiences in the other 
life up through the states to the <enth, iv which 
she is now, and communicates as the Augel 


Putity. 

With an Le e Chapter by the Recorder, who gives 
a full account concerning the giving of the communicatious. 

The volume will be enrichrd with a Frontispiece, photo 
printed, of the Angel, the original of which was produced by 
the direct operation of spirits. 

As the matter is unique, and the subjects treated of being 
of such a thrilling interest, the editor has spared no expense 
to make it a handsome volume, and not being published 
with any regard to profit, it is hoped that a large circulation 
may be obtained. 

rice of the volume 63,, and an early application is re- 
quested in the meantime, to be addressed— N 

Mr. T. GASKELL, 69, Oldham-road, Manchester, 
who has kindly consented to receive orders for the same. 


Me COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATE 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Com 


pulsorily 
taken for Railwrys aud other Improvements, and also Values 
— | for every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
street, E. C. 


r 8 SEA SALT supplies the very want 


of the age, presenting to every one the pleasures of sea 
bathing, without the — Be of a residence on the coast. 


may be worn 


Truss, 16s., 218., 26s. 6d., and 316. 6d. | 


Baths prepared with this salt may always be obtained at the 

Argyll Baths, Argyll-place, Regent-street, and 5, New Broad 

street, City. | 

DMAN’S SEA SALT should be used in every 
nursery. Its wonderful wets are there 

exhibited in the most striking manner 

children the bath should be . 


— mark. 5 
7 1 
feet. 


8 8EA es 2 relieves 2 

They 2 t and morning with a 
solution prepared by dissolving five or six ounces of he salt 
in a gallon of cold water. by Chemists Druxgists. 
Beware of imitations.—Tidman and Son, 21, Wilson - street, 
Finsbury, E. C 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT is not merely a healthful! 
luxury, but has produced really wonderful effects in 
many cases 


of glandular swelli rheumatic affections, neu- 
ralgia, — 7 joints, ha wold be Chemists and Druggists. 


Beware of imitations. 5 
ORNS. — Good news for the afilicted, — 
ANTAKOS, the marvellous and unfailing remedy fer 

soft and hard corns, Sold everywhere. 
A NTAKOS, the only corn cure. Protected by 


Royal Letters Patent, Sold by all Chemists, in 
boxes, price ls. IId. 


A NTAKOS cures in three days. This wonderful 
discovery should be adopted by all sufferers from 
corn, bunions, and callosities on the feet. 


NTAKOS cures without trouble or incon- 
venience. for use with each bor. Price 
Is. Id. Sold by all chemists. 


“A NTAKOS relieves the pain instantly. Do not 
suffer any longer, but send to the nearest chemist for 
a box of Antakos. Price ls. 1}d. 7 


NTAKOS is a simple plaister, and is applied 
in a moment, but its effects are marvellous. Sold 
by all chemiste. , 


1 only 
its appreciation a 
chemists. Ask for Antakos. 
NTAKOS is only ls. l4d. per box, thereby 
placing it within the reach of all; nevertheless, many 
sufferers would gladly give a large sum to possess such an 
ease-giving remedy. : 


— 


uires to be tried to ensure 
recommendation. Sold by all 


A NTAKOS, certain, “rapid, “and unfailing 
remedy for corns. A certain cure for bunions in 
ech bor—TIDMAN and SON, Wholesale Agents, 21, 


Wilson-street, Finsbury, London, 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Aud. 25, 1875. 
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WITH BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, BY DR. ALLON, AND PORTRAIT. 


DR. BINNEY’S SERMONS-—SECOND SERIES. 


in the KING'S WEIGH HOUSE CHAPEL, 1829—’69. 


PREACHED 


Series, 4s, 6d.) 


“This volume with its atmirable selection of characteristic sermons, its ermpathetic, yet most discriminating» 


pe b 
preaching, end it 
— — 


its excellent and faithful it, is 
and portra 


do something to recommend him to the attention of those who know him as yet merely by 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


vo. 123, (First 


a thing to be proenred by one who benefited by Mr. Binney’s 


The Beligions 


An the Society’s publications are supplied to annual Subscribers of 10s. 6d. and upwards at a 

r cent. Grants of Tracts are made, on application to the Committee throngh the 

and in necessitous cases, free. 
following list, when intended for free distribution, will be supplied at half catalogue prices. 


discount of 25 


Secretary, at half the Subscribers’ prices ; 


Tract Society. 


The Books enumerated in the 


G. H. DAVIS, LL. D., Secretary. 


‘PROTESTANT TRACTS AND BOOKS. 


BOOK TRACTS. 
In neat.covers.. 16 pp. 6s. per 100. 
, 13. Pe Eucharistic Sacrifice. By Rev. Hobart Sey- 


A. 
15. ‘The Ch Christian Priesthood, 


19. The Sin of Korah: — it? 
“na oie en 


* 10s. per 100, or IId. each. N 
Cc ation: what is it? By the Rev. H. 


. By the Rer. Hobart Sey- 
mour, 
. The Virgin Fedde By the Rev. Hobart Se- 


. „112 Teauisiticn in Spain: its Decline and Over- 
„ “That Book.” By the Rev, C. B. Tayler, M A. 


The Chair of St. Peter. Twopence. 
App. 1s. per 100, 
Nottie 2 the Sinner and Christ, 
John Cassidy an 
: What does “is” mean ! 
FIRST SERIES AND 3 TRACTS. 
4 pp. Ie. per 


No. 188. ‘Tho Celibacy ot Peda Monks, ana Nuns, 
» 217. Tee Protestant R — oe 


ry) 882, 

ry) 889. 

” 493. 
[ee 
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» 1195, ‘The 
„ 1680, A Picture of 
„ 98. The 
„ 124. 1% 
„ . 

„ 322. 

„ 672, 
„ 
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BOOKS. 

The JESUITS. A Historical Sketch; with the Bull o“ 
Clement XIV. fur the Suppression ‘of the Order. By 
the Rev. R. Demaus, MA. 8vo, 1s, iu cover. 


WHAT the FIRST BISHOPS of ROME TAUGHT. 
The Epistle ot Clement of Rome to the Corinthians. 
Trenslated by B. Hargis Cowper. 8vo, 18. in cover 


HOW I CAME CUT from ROME: an Autobiegraphy. 
8 L. IVA. From the French. Croan 8.0, 3, 
clot 


LIVES of the BRITISH REFORMERS: From Wycliffe 
to Foxe. New Editi n, 3s, ch tn lords. Cheap Edi- 
tion, 1s, paper cover; ls, 6d, cloth boards, 


HUGH LATIMER: a Biography. By the Rev. R. 
nd a MA. Portra.t. Crown 8 o, 72. 6d, cloth 
rde 


WILLIAM TYNDALE: a Contribution to the Early Ilis- 
tory of the English Bible. By the Rev. K Demaus, 
M. A. Portrait. Crow 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth boards. 


COUSIN MABEL’3 EXPERIENCES: Sketches of Reli- 

gous Life in England. By Miss E. J Wuartecy, 

"aig of of * The Lafe of Archbishop Whate'y.” (Crown 
vo, 4s., cloth boards, 


BLANCHE GAMOND: a Mfleroine of the Faith. With 
Preface by Dr. Mente D’AuBicNe. le, cloth boards, 


AONIO PALEARIO: a Chapter in the History of the 
Italian Reformation. From the French of M. BoNNAT. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, cloth boards. 


DIALOGUES BETWEEN a POPISH PRIEST and an 
: — PROTESLANT. By Matrugw Poor. 
8. 


The GOSPEL LEVER APPLIED to the OV ERTURN- 
hd RUMANISM. By Rev. E. NAS Orx, A. B. 
5 18a0, ls. 

The CHAIR of ST. PETER. A brief Investigation of the 


Claims of ihe Pa Crown gro, ls, cloth boards 
Also may be had 1 t, 2d. 


The COUNCIL of TRENT. 18mo, 18. 6d., cloth boards. 


The DAYS of QUEEN MARY. Fn avings, 12mo, 3s. 
4s. half bound, Cheap Edition, Is. in paper 


cover. 


The LOLLARDS. 
4s., half bound. 


The HISTORY of the REFORMATION. By Dr. Manar 

D’AUBIGNE. Post 8% Edition, in five vols., 204, 

: „ half bound; 42s., morocco. Ch Edi- 

tion, in one vol., Ss. boards; 10s., half bound; 

16s., morocco. uarto Edition, with steel engravings, 
2ls., extra boards, gilt edges. 


LUCILLA ; or, the Reading of the Buble. 
Monon. 18mo, is. 6d., 
bound. 


The NOVELTIES of ROMANISM. By Cuanuzs HI. 
CoLtetTe. Crown do, 4s., cloth boards. 


PAPAL ROME: its 
H. Davis, LL. D. Peep. 8vo, 2s,, cloth boar 


The RELIGION of PROTESTANTS a —＋ WAY to 
SALVaTION. By WILLIAM CaiLutineworin, M.A. 
In Two Vols. 18mo, 4s., cloth boards; 6s. half bound. 


A SCRIPTURE CATECHISM of ROMANISM. 18mo, 


Engravings, 12mo, 3s., cloth boards ; 


By ADOLPHE 
cloth boards; 28. (d., half 


The AWAKENING of ITALY and the CRISIS of ROME. 
By the. Rev. J. A. WyLIs, LL.D. 5s. 6d., bevelled 


MEMORIALS of the ENGLISH MARTYRS, of the 
Rev. C. B. Tayter, M. A. Engravings. 7s. 6d., extra 


The REFORMATION in EUROPE. 18mo, 1s. 6d., boards; 
2s. 6d., half bound. 


C. B. TAYLER, M. A. 18mo, 1s., cloth 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a FRENCH PROTESTANT 
Condemned to the Galleys for the sake of his 


ter 0.B, Taye, M.A. 
| of Idolatry. 


che 0 ir 10 A 9 fee: 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d., } 78., morocco. 


THE. RELIGIOUS or SOCIETY, LONDON; 56 & 60, PATERNOSTER ROW; 
AND 164, PICCADILLY. 


100, CORPORATION STREET. 


_MANOHRSTER : 
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BRIGHTON : 31, WESTERN ROAD. 


and its Teachings. By ( GsORGE 


The WILL FORGERS; or, the Church of Rome. By Rev, 
boards. 


Religion. 


THE BRIGHTON c CONVENTION. 


of ‘the the TEN DAYS’ : 
A* v 1 the Promotion of one Pie taal Hoenn, | 2 
| 3 29 ey Ju 1875. Thick 
la. 6d.; : bevelled boards, gilt 

K. Ly Longley, 39, — London, E. C. 
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“THOMAS M. WOOD, r 24, Milk- 
“Nb ar 4 of Established 
spd 100 Trasapacret Tory Coad, So. 


JUST WHAT I WANT. 


—— 


— 


A SEWING MACHINE that I myse/f can use for 
all my family work; and it is well attested that the 
“ WILLCOX & GIBBS” is just that Machine. 


(FREE TRIAL AT HOME. CARRIAGE PAID.) 


Over and Over Again 


Purchasers of the WILLCOX X GIBBS ” Sewing 
Machine delightedly testify that they readily 
learned to use it, and found its use a pleasure. 


A MONTH’S FREE TRIAL, WITH NO 
OBLIGATION TO BUY.) 
/ 


The True Theory of Sewing 


Is undoubtedly that the seam shall be more elastic 
than the material, and no other Sewing Machine 
makes 80 elastic and therefore so safe a seam as the 


“ WILLCOX & GIBBS.” 
(FREE TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE) 


No Danger in its Use, 


Otherwise physicians of eminence who have given 
attention to the subject would not so strongly 
recommend the WILLCOX & GIBBS” Sewing 
Machine in preference to any other. 


(FREE TRIAL, CARRIAGE PAID.) 


No Seam is more Secure 


Than that made by the WILLCOX & GIBBS” 
Sewing Machine, if properly sewn; and it takes 
less experience and practice to enable you to sew 
properly on the WILLCOX X GIBBS” Sewing 
Machine than any other. 


(YOU CAN TEST IT BY THE MONTH’S 
FREE TRIAL) 


Joyous is that Mother of 
Children 


Who possesses a WILLCOX X GIBBS “ Sewing 
Machine, for it is the most efficient, silent, and 
rapid helper she can have in making, repairing, 
and altering garments of all textures and fabrics. 


(TRIAL AT HOME WITHOUT GOST, 1098. 
OR RISK.) 


— 


Beware of &purious 
Imitation. 


Lied 
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BUY ONLY OF THE C)MPANY, OR OF AGENTS 
WHO PRODUCE CERTIFICATES OF AGE! NCY 
FOR ‘THE CURRENT YEAR. 


THE 


Willcox and Gibbs 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


O. W. POWERS, Manager. 


150, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 
135, REGENT STREET, W., } . 6 
16, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 
82, NEW ROAD, BRIGHTON. 

15, MERCERY LANE, CANTERBURY. 


Agencies in all Towns. 


— 
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